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THE SOCIOLOGY OF GAMBLING 
HERBERT A. BLOCH 


ABSTRACT 


Widespread resentment against gambling may be explained by the failure of gamblers to perform normally 
expected productive functions. The degree of antipathy differs according to class. The chance element in 
human life is particularly exploited in those societies where status is largely competitive and dependent 
upon pecuniary standards. The stabilizing and routinized mechanisms of social living are antithetical to 


gambling, which resists arbitrary social control. 
GAMBLING AND SOCIAL PATHOLOGY 


Gambling has an extremely ancient his- 
tory. As an institutionalized and informal 
pastime, it is not necessarily an evil and 
may, in fact, as it has in the past, serve as an 
important form of recreation. Artifacts and 
relics pertaining to various games of chance, 
such as paired cubes, throwing stones, draw- 
ing sticks, gaming boards, and similar con- 
trivances, have been found in the archeo- 
logical remains of the Sumerian, Egyptian, 
and Chinese cultures. The Greeks were par- 
ticularly familiar with games of chance, and 
the casting of paired and multiple cubes was 
an especially favored pastime among the 
Romans. Primitive cultures, from the an- 
cient Peruvian to the Bantu in Africa and 
the Eskimo in North America, have regaled 
themselves with such amusements as match- 
ing fingers or rolling pebbles or other ob- 
jects, in which the elements of chance con- 
stituted one of the principal attractions. 
Early magic and religious rituals relied 
heavily upon chance, as in the study of the 
entrails of sacrificial animals among the 
Romans, although divine intervention was 


employed as an explanatory device in order 
to impose some sense of order upon the 
unknown and the unpredictable. Card-play- 
ing has a lengthy history, many of the forms 
of our modern card games predating the 
medieval era in European history. 

Gambling emerges as a form of social 
pathology only when there is widespread re- 
sentment against it because of the psycho- 
logical and social problems which it creates. 
In the first place, in the inveterate gambler 
it frequently becomes an addiction, as in the 
celebrated character of Dostoevski’s minor 
classic, The Gambler, who neglected per- 
sonal, family, and social responsibilities. 
The gambler is condemned largely for his 
failure to perform the normal productive 
functions ordinarily expected of him rather 
than because of the nature of the gambling 
itself. 

Leisure may be respectably enjoyed in 
most societies only when work is put first. 
Furthermore, the recreation must not be 
considered socially destructive or unproduc- 
tive in itself. This latter consideration, while 
not a universal characteristic of ‘‘antisocial”’ 
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recreation, may nevertheless become so in a 
culture like our own, which places a high 
value upon economic activity. The emphasis 
is, however, a class function. In underprivi- 
leged economic groups such unproductive 
activity is strongly condemned, but in 
wealthier middle-class groups, however, 
gambling, though “wasteful,” does not carry 
the same stigma. 

Unlike excessive drinking, drug addic- 
tion, or sex demoralization, gambling pro- 
duces no directly deteriorating effects upon 
the human organism or the social group. Its 
danger lies in the fact that it interferes with 
the normal assumption of responsibility 
which organized society compels. Second, 
gambling, as any other form of widely ac- 
cepted and extensively practiced, although 
tabooed, form of social behavior, may be- 
come a social problem because of its inti- 
mate association with unscrupulous and 
lawless elements. Despite public strictures 
against it, particularly in the United States, 
gambling in its various institutionalized 
forms, ranging from card games for low or 
high stakes, horse-racing, bingo, betting on 
the outcome of various forms of athletic 
competition, and pinball and other mechani- 
cal gambling contrivances to the vast “num- 
bers and policy” games which prey upon 
small-income groups in our large cities, has 
become a significant element in modern rec- 
reational life. Even before it became associ- 
ated with underworld and vice elements, 
however, gambling had been viewed with 
profound suspicion because of the peculiar 
psychological, cultural, and familia] disabili- 
ties it produces. In fact, certain religious 
bodies, such as the Methodists, have fought 
gambling almost as strenuously as the di- 
rectly deteriorating vices. 

Nevertheless, because of the ambivalence 
of the public, which condemns gambling as 
socially destructive while regarding with in- 
difference or approval bingo games played in 
church parlors, gambling has become ex- 
tremely difficult to control. Because of this, 
many modern European and Latin-Ameri- 
can countries have capitalized upon what is 


conceived as an ineradicable “human weak- 
ness’’ by diverting the profits from gambling 
to public revenues in the form of vast gov- 
ernmentally controlled national lotteries. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF GAMBLING 


The essential basis for all gambling seems 
to inhere in the chance factor of success for 
its participants, irrespective of the type of 
device or game which is employed. The alea- 
tory (or chance) element, however, always 
varies. Gambling may call for skill, as in cer- 
tain card games and athletic competitions, 
or it may simply depend upon the chance 
throw of a pair of dice or the draw of a card, 
as in stud poker. In any event, the element 
of chance is always present. It is an indis- 
pensable aspect of its universal appeal. 
~ Certain social and cultural systems seem 
to foster and exploit the chance element in 
human life, particularly those societies 
where status largely depends upon competi- 
tive pecuniary standards. This is notably 
true in the United States, where rapid com- 
mercial expansion and industrial develop- 
ment conspire to spur the individual to eco- 
nomic success through sharp competitive 
practice, and where industrial expansion has 
depended to a considerable degree upon pre- 
carious and speculative enterprise. In the 
United States, for example, the distinction 
between certain forms of approved and legit- 
imate stock-market speculation and the 
cultivation of the gambling interest is large- 
ly a matter of degree, yet one is approved 
and the other condemned. An illustration of 
this may be seen in the sharp rise of specula- 
tion among basic commodities, at perilous 
expense to the American economic structure 
and the national security, at the beginning 
of the Korean crisis early in the summer of 
1950. Operating almost entirely on credit, 
speculators at the very start of the Korean 
war began to buy up “futures’’ of soybeans, 
lard, wheat, and other necessities. According 
to an analysis by the Commodity Exchange 
Authority of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, up to 85 or go per cent of the 
dealings in soybeans for July 21, 1950, was 
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pure speculation—betting that the market 
would go up as a result of the crisis. The re- 
port of the Commodity Exchange Authority 
states: 


A speculator who purchased just before the 
Korean episode and deposited the minimum 
margin could have “cashed in”’ five weeks later, 
on July 28, with an approximate 450 percent 
profit on lard, 300 percent on cottonseed oil, 
300 percent on soybeans, 150 percent on cotton 
or wool tops, and a comparatively modest 100 
percent on the relatively sluggish wheat fu- 
tures." 


Operating against chance, however, are 
the stabilizing and routinized mechanisms 
which are the basis of the social order. In 
order to achieve any type of security, every 
society strives to reduce ignorance and the 
unpredictable, as a means of insuring its own 
continuance.” Nevertheless, a certain degree 
of ignorance concerning the operation of 
both physical and human events must, of 
necessity, always exist. Ignorance of events, 
therefore, and of their outcome serves as a 
dynamic function in all societies. Where 
knowledge of the outcome of a given series 
of human events is certain, there is no incen- 
tive toward competition and other forms of 
social striving. Von Neumann and Morgen- 
stern have demonstrated this point of view 
in their analysis of economic behavior as 
compared to the “‘sporting”’ chance present 
in playing games.4 

For a society such as our own—complex, 
impersor..1, and yet highly competitive—a 

‘United States Department of Agriculture, 


Report of the Commodity Exchange Authority 
(Washington, D.C., August, 1950). 

*Cf., e.g., Wilbert E. Moore and Melvin M. 
Tumin, “Some Social Functions of Ignorance,”’ 
American Sociological Review, XIV, No. 6 (Decem- 
ber, 1949), esp. 794 and 795. 

’See Robert K. Merton, “The Unanticipated 
Consequences of Purposive Social Action,’? Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, I (December, 1936), 894- 
904. 

‘Cf. John von Neumann and Oskar Morgen- 
stern, Theory of Games and Economic Behavior 
(2d ed.; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1947). See also Oskar Morgenstern, “The Theory of 
Games,” Scientific American, CLXXX, No. 5 
(May, 1949), 22-25. 


great premium is placed upon conformity 
and the need for routine. At the same time. 
there is great pressure to break the routine ~ 
to initiate, to promote, and to experiment in 
order to bring about the dynamic growth of 
a continuously expanding social economy. 
For large masses of individuals, this is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible. Hedged in by stereo- 
typed employment which is ever increas- 
ingly regularized, the fear of insecurity, the 
pressures of family, and the opinions of 
others, the average individual fears to “take 
the chance” that may mean riches and pres- 
tige, despite the traditional assurance that 
the country’s growth and expansion have 
depended upon people who did exactly that. 
Moreover, as Allison Davis and the Lynds 
have shown in their studies of working-class 
families, they frequently realize that they 
are trapped and that there exists neither op- 
portunity nor incentive for further advance- 
ment.’ For many, however, the opportunity 
of making a “killing,”’ whether by betting on 
the Irish Sweepstakes or by winning the 
giant jackpot on some radio “giveaway” 
program or by answeriu; the “$64 ques- ‘ 
tion,” is a genuine possibility; they hardly 
ever take odds into consideration. Gambling 
serves the same function in the present day 
as the practice of magic and ritualistic for- 
mulas among primitives, who entertain the 
notion that the unpredictable contains for 
them among its infinite possibilities the 
chance of good fortune. It is probably no ac- 
cident that inveterate gamblers are the most 
superstitious of men. This uncertainty is 
played upon by all peoples in all cultures and 
is the source of the perennial folk proverb, 
“While there’s life, there’s hope.” 
Gambling is an escape from the routine 
and boredom characteristic of much of mod- 
ern industrial life in which the sense of crea- 
tion and the “instinct of workmanship” 
have been lost. “Taking a chance” destroys 
routine and hence is pleasurable, particu-. 
larly in a culture where the unchanging and 


5 See, e.g., Allison Davis, “The Motivation of 
the Underprivileged Worker,” ETC: A Review of 
General Semantics, III, No. 4 (summer, 1946), 243- 
53- 
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predictable routines of employment are 
sharply separated from “‘leisure’’—the time 
when the individual really “lives.’’ The de- 
sire for thrills through new experience makes 
the public readily open to exploitation by 
professional gambling interests, as Moore 
and Tumin point out: 


Certainly the attractiveness of many games 
of chance, as well as those games and sports 
where chance may equalize or offset known 
differences in skill and performance, rests in 
large measure on their unpredictable outcome. 
In fact, there is some rough evidence that 
ignorance of the future in recreational activities 
assumes an especially significant role where 
routine (read: perfect predictability) and bore- 
dom are characteristic of work assignments 
and where there is a sharp break between work- 
ing time and leisure time.‘ 


There remain, finally, the conditions of 
“differential association,” opportunity, and 
the large blocks of unplanned leisure, which 
modern society permits. Games of chance 
are traditionally found, and even encour- 
aged, in the play of children in modern so- 
ciety, ranging from traditional children’s 
guessing and matching games to the early 
imitation of adult gambling and card games. 
In many families, on all class levels, card- 
playing and other forms of gambling, even 
when the stakes are low, have become deeply 
intrenched. There are ethnic, class, and even 
sex differentials in these common forms of 
recreation. Bridge-playing is largely a mid- 
dle-class diversion, while poker is tradition- 
ally considered a ‘‘man’s game,” and the 
casting of dice, aside from professional gam- 
bling interest, is common among Negroes. 
For many young men of the lower and 
middle class, learning to play cards is part of 
growing up and becoming identified with 
adults and their standards. For the individ- 
ual with few inner resources, whose employ- 
ment offers little opportunity for progressive 
challenge and advancement and is tedious 
and boring, and in whose early experience 
gambling in some form has played a part, to 
be a gambler is as commonplace and natural 
as to become an ardent baseball fan or a 
moving-picture addict. 


6 Op. cit., p. 794. 
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In summary, gambling provides a func- 
tion in well-organized societies where the 
stress of competition (with its lack of pre- 
dictability) is great, and where, in contrast, 
the regimen of economic and social life is 
rigorous. Such a society, placing a premium 
upon “risk” and “taking a chance,”’ pro- 
vides through gambling an outlet for many 
individuals who, hedged in by social restric- 
tions and limited or no opportunity, would 
otherwise find little satisfaction for the need 
for new experience and pecuniary success, 
This penchant for taking a chance is ex- 
pressed in the popular cliché: “Why not? 
What have you got to lose?” The implica- 
tions are twofold. 

In the first place, the probability of being 
the winner or the loser in a gaming enter- 
prise provides suspense, insecurity, new ex- 
perience, and hope, serving important emo- 
tional needs in individuals whose lives are 
increasingly regularized.’ Although certain 
cultural factors and conditions must also be 
taken into consideration, this may account 
in part for the heavy gambling in cards in 
certain classes, such as the landed English 
gentry of the eighteenth century. Although 
highly stable and securely ensconced in the 
social structure through special favor and 
privilege, “life in the country,”’ as judged by 
descriptive accounts, diaries, and letters of 
the period, was extremely boring.’ Gam- 
bling provided a precarious diversion, as did 
the risks of fox-hunting: a man would risk 
his entire estate upon the turn of a card. 
This aristocratic tradition had its counter- 
part in this country in the ante bellum South 
among wealthy plantation owners. 

In the second place, the belief that chance 
works equally in favor of each one of the 
contestants in a gambling venture sustains 
the hope for status or rewards, which the in- 
dividual feels may not be achieved through 
conventional and acceptable channels. (Who 
hasn’t dreamed of what he would do if he 


7 The family lives of a small selected group of 
gamblers who were examined by the author were 
characterized by an extreme of regimentation. 

® Cf.,e.g., David Matthew, The Social Structure 
of Caroline England (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1948). 
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had a million dollars?) Further, in American 
life, the “get-something-for-nothing” phi- 
losophy is expressed in a wide range of ac- 
tivities from saving box tops for premiums 
to the enormous prizes of the radio “give- 
away” programs. This incentive, ironically, 
operates even when what is given away—as, 
for example, a thousand cans of dog food— 
may have very little or no value to the con- 
testant. The antics of a fictional “‘Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford” or his realistic counter- 
part, “Bet-a-Million” Gates, the financial 
tycoon, excited the admiration, envy, and 
emulation of an earlier generation of Ameri- 
cans at the beginning of the century, just as 
the giant radio and television “jackpot” 
contests entice their present-day children 
and grandchildren. 


THE GAMBLER AS A PERSONALITY TYPE 


Since gambling is so extensive, gamblers, 
unlike alcoholics, do not fall into any specific 
typological classification. Nevertheless, cer- 
tain common characteristics may be found 
in their personalities. Gambling, as a form of 
addiction, occurs when the individual con- 
sistently and continuously neglects his im- 
portant primary duties and obligations to 
his family, employer, and community for the 
sake of gambling. The life-histories of in- 
veterate gamblers indicate a transitional pe- 
riod in their careers when their regular rou- 
tines are seriously jeopardized and it be- 
comes increasingly common for them to stay 
away from home and job for lengthy pe- 
tiods. The inveterate gambler becomes as 
unpredictable and undependable as the alco- 
holic, as far as his home and his work are 
concerned. Aside from horse-racing and 
other spectacles which encourage gambling, 
most forms of professional gambling may be 
indulged in at any time of the day or night, 
and night-long sessions, disrupting the rou- 
tine of normal life, are quite common. For 
the gambler who consistently pursues his 
gambling interests, therefore, the discipline 
and orderliness which to some degree char- 
acterize the lives of most individuals are 
gone. 

It is not uncommon to find occasional evi- 
dences of neglect of diet and sleep. Neglect 


of personal appearance, a matter of great 
importance in a highly competitive society, 
is another characteristic; although not very 
common, this is a revelation of class. In fact, 
some gamblers sedulously cultivate a dapper 
appearance as a means of indicating afflu- 
ence and respectability and betokening, 
among other things, solvency as a gambling 
partner or adversary. The interesting psy- 
chological feature of gambling is the enor- 
mous hold it finally comes to exert upon the 
personality, comparable in a sense to the 
grip of alcohol, without its adverse physical 
effects. Once addicted, even though the 
gambler may recognize the harm his prac- 
tice is causing his family, business associ- 
ates, and others, he will nevertheless con- 
tinue to follow his bent, living in the hope of 
making up in one final sweep of winnings an 
amount sufficient to compensate for his pre- 
vious losses and, consequently, to make res- 
titution to his family and friends. The mo- 
tive to gamble, when once it has achieved a 
“functional autonomy” of its own, may 
dominate other primary considerations of 
the personality.? This impetus is so strong 
that the individual may transgress against 
law in order to accomplish his purpose. Em- 
bezzlement is a common offense of gamblers. 
The continual suspense in which the gam- 
bler lives engenders an emotional tension. 
He is frequently taut, the hypertension 
being sustained for lengthy periods of time. 
He cannot afford to relax, since he is in- 
variably either raising funds for his gam- 
bling forays or planning for or making his 
bets. He devotes considerable time and en- 
ergy to his enterprises. The amount of time 
spent in working over his “‘dope sheets” in 
horse-racing, for example, and the degree of 
concentration required are impressive. 
Subjected to the tension involved in con- 
tinuous risk-taking, the gambler learns to 
affect characteristic expressive behavior. His 
inner turmoil and anxiety are frequently re- 
pressed through an assumption of stoical 
calm, evidenced in the well-known “poker 
9 Cf. Gordon W. Allport, Personality: A Psycho- 


logical Inter pretation (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1937), chap. vii. 
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face” of the inveterate card-player. More- 
over, just as the alcoholic secretes liquor and 
funds for a potential drinking bout, the 
gambler will retain a reservoir of funds—his 
“betting money”—which he will not use 
even for pressing personal needs or the needs 
of his family. Finally, there is interesting 
evidence of the mechanisms of compensation 
and other characteristic forms of psychologi- 
cal tension-reducing devices: for example, he 
frequently boasts about his winnings, real or 
fictitious, to nongamblers, while he bemoans 
the exaggerated extent of his losses to his 
fellow-gamblers. 

The specialized humor of gambling and 
the jokes which gamblers exchange among 
themselves reflect their tensions and their 
underlying cynicism, the latter an evidence 
that they are aware of the futility of gam- 
bling. Striking is the paradox between the 
gambler’s perennial hope that he can “‘beat 
the game” and his realistic knowledge that 
it is virtually impossible to do so. 


THE GAMBLER’S CODE OF ETHICS 


Gambling over many centuries has pro- 
duced a traditional code of ethics. Primary 
is the “gentleman’s code”—that gambling 
debts must be paid and given priority over 
other forms of obligation. This may be in 
part a survival of the eighteenth-century 
arisiocrat’s code of the “debt of honor.” 
The individual may indulge in chicanery 
and dishonesty in order to satisfy his gam- 
bling creditors, so deeply is the obligation 
felt. 

There is, however, another significant so- 
ciological element in this practice. The basic 
thrill in gambling rests in the expectation 
that the individual may make a “killing.” 
This, of course, depends upon chance or the 
inability to predict what the outcome may 
be. This, however, is premised upon a cer- 
tainty—the certainty that the loser will pay 
his debts. Otherwise, the gaming venture it- 
self has no validity. “To win” without “win- 
ning” makes no sense. Hence, to make the 
gambling worth while and profitable, there 
must be the continued assurance that the 


loser will pay his debts. Chance itself be- 
comes institutionalized in the certainty, viz., 
the certainty that if he wins, he will be 
paid.” 


GAMBLING: A DILEMMA OF MODERN SOCIETY 


The practice and organization of gam- 
bling seems to follow a cycle. So well in- 
trenched is it as a form of recreation, and so 
propitious are the various cultural elements 
in modern society which promote it, that, 
like the prohibition of alcohol, legislation 
and other forms of arbitrary social control 
are frequently considered an infringement 
upon personal prerogative and privilege. 
Consequently, it is a widespread practice 
which, in its disorganizing effects upon 
groups and personalities and the possibili- 
ties for exploitation it offers to lawless ele- 
ments, goes uncontrolled. And when control 
is attempted, it is virtually impossible to 
maintain because of the secure place which 
gambling enjoys in the folkways. Asa result, 
legislation and other controls are only par- 
tial. Such measures provide an incentive to- 
ward the opening-up of forms of gambling 
still proscribed, paving the way toward ir- 
responsible control by lawless and corrupt 
elements. This invites further legal control, 
again impossible to enforce and leading to 
further corruption, with the result that 
eventually considerable popular pressure is 
exerted to legalize all forms of gambling. 
When this occurs, the dangers of widespread 
legalized gambling invite hazards for the en- 
tire society, reintroducing the need for par- 
tial control; and the cycle begins again. This 
is apparently the phase of the cycle which 
we have presently reached. 

From the standpoint of social control, 
gambling thus presents two major problems: 


t©In the hierarchy of gamblers’ values, failure 
to ‘‘pay off’? when a debt is due is the cardinal sin, 
since the continuance of the entire involved struc- 
ture of professional gambling interests depends 
upon the honoring of the debt. So clearly is this 
recognized by professional gamblers that gambling 
syndicates, ordinarily reluctant to advance each 
other’s interests, will nevertheless extend credit to 
each other so that the confidence of the gambling 
public may remain unjecpardized. 
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that of the disorganized individual gambler 
and that of widespread effective control. 

The extreme gambler, a sociopathic devi- 
ation, requires concerted therapeutic and 
psychiatric care. 

The social control of gambling presents 
two alternatives: (1) Gambling may be di- 
minished or removed only to the degree that 


other recreational choices are cultivated—a 
problem involving widespread social reap- 
praisal. (2) As a more feasible course, gam- 
bling may be regularized in accordance with 
conventional social practice through ade- 
quate permissive and controlling legislation. 


St. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
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THE PLACE OF ELITES AND PRIMARY GROUPS IN THE 
ABSORPTION OF NEW IMMIGRANTS IN ISRAEL’ 


S. N. EISENSTADT 


ABSTRACT 


The tempo and direction of adaptation of new immigrants in Israel is to a large extent dependent on 
the transformation of their primary groups. The relations between the primary groups and the new social and 
cultural system are mediated by elites which combine in their positions authority and (extended) primary 
relations. The elites interpret and communicate the ultimate social values and serve as symbols of security 
and identification with the social system. The extent of the immigrants’ identification and participation 
within the new society is dependent on the degree of their attachment to the elites and the elites’ com- 
patibility with the general orientations of the social system. 


I 


This paper is based on an extensive re- 
search project on the assimilation of new 
immigrants in Israel and is intended to pro- 
vide an analysis of one particular signifi- 
cant aspect of the problem. 

The field work on which this material is 
based was carried out from October, 1949, to 
November, 1950, in ten centers of new im- 
migrants’ settlement—three urban quar- 
ters, three semiurban quarters, and four 
co-operative agricultural settlements—and 
dealt mainly with “new” immigrants, those 
who arrived after the establishment of the 
State of Israel. The average length of stay 
of the immigrant in Israel was, at the end 
of the field work, about nineteen months. 

The field work was executed in the follow- 
ing way: In each place a field worker—or, 
in the urban centers, a group of two or three 
field workers—established himself as a stu- 
dent of the problems of new immigrants. 
The field work was based on three tech- 
niques: (1) continuous, systematic observa- 
tion of the behavior of the new immigrants 
in various typical social situations—work, 
school, public life, religious life, relief 


* This research project has been sponsored jointly 
by the Jewish Agency and the Hebrew University 
(under a grant for sociological research from Mr. 
G. Wise) and executed at the research seminar in 
sociology of the university. All the quotations in 
this paper are from the interviews in the files of the 
research project. A detailed first report is being 
published in Hebrew, and more extensive reports 
in Hebrew and English are planned. 


agencies, and, to some degree, home life; 
(2) intensive “free,” “open-ended” inter- 
viewing of a selected sample in each place 
(usually a random sample within each main 
“ethnic” group) according to prearranged 
schedules, which were not, however, dis- 
tributed during the interviews;? and (3) 
more extensive and free conversations and 
interviews with a larger sample of immi- 
grants, usually with a great part of the in- 
habitants of a given quarter. These latter 
were used for obtaining more general back- 
ground information and for investigation of 
various points raised during the intensive 
interviews. All these interviews varied in 
the degree of their intensity. Altogether 
about nine hundred families were investi- 
gated in some systematic way. (This does 
not include all those touched upon during 
the general observations.) 


2 These interviews took place either in the immi- 
grants’ homes or on informal walks and usually in- 
cluded the adult and adolescent members of the 
family. The schedule dealt with a variety of topics, 
namely, their general background, motives for 
immigration, general identification, levels of aspira- 
tion in different spheres, social participation and 
identification, etc. This sample served also as a 
panel for repeated interviewing on different problems 
of attitudes and behavior, such as identification 
with the new country, participation in the new 
social setting, etc., in regard to which changes may 
have taken place during the year. The interviews 
were undertaken only after the field workers estab- 
lished themselves in the places and were extended 
in time and on many topics repeated three or four 
times, according to changing conditions and situa- 
tions. 
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This paper is based on general observation 
and acquaintance with about nine hundred 
families (about 2,500 persons), of which 
three hundred have been interviewed sys- 
tematically and one hundred and eighty in- 
tensively on certain problems. The ethnic 
distribution of these families was as follows 
(it did not change to any great extent) in all 
these groups: Yemenite Jews, about 15 per 
cent; North African Jews, 35 per cent; 
Turkish Jews, 10 per cent; Balkan (Yugo- 
slav and Bulgarian) Jews, 25 per cent; Cen- 
tral European Jews, 15 per cent. These 
groups represented not only different ethnic 
origins but also different types of Jewish 
communities and tradition, and this fact 
was sometimes useful in checking the cul- 
tural limitations of different hypotheses. 

The central problem of the investigation 
was to analyze the main ways and processes 
in which different groups of immigrants be- 
came integrated into the new social struc- 
ture. Although these groups differed in size, 
extent of social relations, composition, and 
degree of cohesion, almost everywhere they 
could be designated as “primary groups,” 
based mostly on kinship and previous neigh- 
borhood ties. Throughout the various dislo- 
cations caused by immigration, these groups 
were the immigrants’ mainstay and the cen- 
ter of their most continuous and effective 
social relations and of their basic social 
identifications. It has been amply demon- 
strated in almost all our cases that any kind 
of integration into the new social system 
could be effected only by changing the roles, 
values, and social perspectives of these 
groups and not by breaking them up or neg- 
lecting them. This is in line with some con- 
clusions of recent social research: that the 
identification of the members of any given 
social system with the values of this system 
are mediated through different primary 
groups and their specific identifications and 
values‘ and that the best way of effecting a 
change of an individual’s behavior is by 


3The term “primary group” is defined here 
essentially in the same way as by Kingsley Davis, 
Human Society (New York: Rinehart & Co., 1949), 
Pp. 280 ff. 


changing the values and patterns of be- 
havior of the group(s) in which he par- 
ticipates.s 

Although this general conclusion has 
been amply demonstrated throughout our 
investigation, it became quite clear that it 
could not, in its general form, account for 
the great diversity of degrees and types of 
integration and identification and that a 
more differentiated analysis was called for. 
On the one hand, we had to distinguish be- 
tween these different types of integration and 
identification; and, on the other hand, we 
had to analyze the different types of “me- 
diation” between the primary groups and 
the total social system which could account 
for this diversity. Special importance should 
have been attached to the location of the 
“mediators” and of the situations in which 
the mediation takes place. From the begin- 
ning of our investigation, the importance, 
from this point of view, of the elites and 
leaders stood out quite clearly. The relations 
of the members of the elite to the different 
primary groups of the immigrants and to the 
new social system seemed to be of great im- 
portance in determining the directions and 
types of integration of the new immigrants 
into the new social structure. The problem 
has been investigated systematically, and 
this paper reports in outline the results of 
this investigation. Because of the limitation 
of space, only the most necessary and basic 
outlines are given here. 

We have defined here as elites those 
groups which occupy relatively high posi- 
tions in the social strata and/or which hold 
positions of leadership, influence, and power. 
This definition assumes that, although the 
elites are distinct groups within the social 


4See, for a summary of these findings, E. A. 
Shils, The Present State of American Sociology 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1948), pp. 40 ff.; and 
E. A. Shils and M. Janowitz, “Cohesion and Dis- 


integration in the Wehrmacht in World War II,’’ 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. XII (1948). 


5K. Lewin, Com fics York: 
Harper & Bros., 1948), chap. iv; K. Lewin, “Group 
Design and Social Change,’”’ in T. Newcomb and 
E. Hartley, Readings in Social Psychology (New 


York, 1941), PP. 330-45. 
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system, they are not necessarily identical 
with “class positions” and that they may be, 
to some degree (which differs in different so- 
cieties), dispersed among different social 
strata. The main emphasis in our definition 
is on recognized leadership and influence 
within different areas, which need not co- 
incide with any specific stratum and does 
not necessarily appertain to a/J members of 
such a stratum. Our definition assumes also 
the plurality of elites—that the elites of a 
given social system need not be unified and 
organized. These assumptions were mainly 
based on our material, in which the existence 
of many different elites, often not identical 
with a specific social stratum, has been easily 
discerned. Some of such instances may be 
found among the different traditional, re- 
ligious elites of rabbis, etc., and among 
leaders of Jewish communities in the Dias- 
pora which did not always correspond with 
any social stratum. The diversity of elites 
was strongly emphasized in our case, owing 
to the disruption of the social fabric and the 
dislocations caused by immigration. 


II 


In order to analyze the importance of the 
elites in the process of integration of immi- 
grants, we had, at first, to see what were the 
most important dimensions of participation 
within the new social structure and of identi- 
fication with it. The following seemed to be 
most pertinent to our present analysis,° and, 
although they are mostly related to the spe- 
cific situation of new immigrants, they ap- 
pear to be of more general importance and 
applicable, to some degree, to a “‘stable so- 
cial structure.” 


I. PARTICIPATION IN THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


1. The extent of new social roles performed 
by the immigrants and the degree of their par- 
ticipation in the main institutional spheres of 
the social structure-—Almost all immigrants 
had, of course, to assume from the begin- 

6A different aspect of this problem has been 
analyzed by David F. Aberle in “Shared Values in 
Complex Societies,’’ American Sociological Review, 
XV, No. 4 (August, 1950), 495-502. 


ning various roles in the economic sphere, 


but they greatly differed in their disposition | 


to participate in other spheres—the civic- 
political, educational, cultural (in learning 
the new language, participating in festivals, 
cultural activities), etc. 

2. The degree of successful performance of 
these roles and of stabilization of social rela- 
tions within the different spheres.—This dis- 
tinction is of great importance in our specific 
case, because of the great cultural hetero- 
geneity of the immigrants. In many cases we 
found immigrants with strong aspirations 
toward the performance of civic, political, 
etc., roles who could not, however, realize 
these aspirations because of their complete 
ignorance of the different cultural assump- 
tions underlying them. 


II. IDENTIFICATION WITH THE 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


1. Positive or negative identification with 
the new country and its main social values.— 
This distinction was important because for 
many immigrants the new country was, as 
it were, “‘on trial” from the point of view of 
realizability of their aspirations. 

2. The “breadth” of identification and social 
orientations.—This dimension may be best 
explained as related to the scope of social 
roles and values on the realization of which 
the positive identification with the country 
depends. On the one hand, there were those 
whose aspirations were mainly limited to the 
successful maintenance of their families and 
jobs and whose values and attachments 
were centered mainly on them. On the other 
hand, there were those whose aspirations 
were oriented toward broader clusters of 
roles and who judged the new country ac- 
cording to “broader,” more inclusive sys- 
tems of values—whether they be political, 
religious, etc. Our problem was, then, to 
find out whether any connection exists be- 
tween different relations between the immi- 
grants and their elites and the development 
of these various dimensions of participation 
and identification. The two main conclu- 
sions, which form the framework of our 
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analysis, were found to be the following: 
(a) the extent of social participation and the 
breadth of identification of the immigrants 
with the new country are functionally re- 
lated to the extent of relations existing be- 
tween the immigrants and their members of 
their elites (e.g., the elites of their former so- 
cial structure), and (6) the social and cultural 
orientations of the immigrants are to a very 
large extent identical with those of their 
elites. 

Among the immigrants investigated by 
us, two main types could be distinguished 
from the point of view of the first conclusion. 
The first type consisted mainly of more or 
less isolated familes, the members of which 
participated in almost no communal activi- 
ties with other immigrants from the same 
country or town and whose main constant 
social relations were confined to family life. 
They perpetuated few of their former social 
relations and cultural activities, and any 
constant wider relationship was confined to 
neighbors, relatives, and in some—the most 
active—cases to regular attendance at a 
given synagogue. The relations between the 
members of these families and the elites of 
their former social structure were either 
nonexistent or minimal, confined to chance 
encounters without any stability or dura- 
tion. (This was true of about 80 per cent of 
the families of this type. About 15 per cent 
of such isolated families themselves belonged 
to the elites and became disconnected from 
their former society either because of the de- 
struction of Jewish communities in Europe 
or during migration.) 

The second type consisted of families who 
lived in more or less close relations patterned 
after their old social structure and was 
mostly confined to immigrants from the 
same country who were known to one an- 
other in different degrees. Although their 
former social structures and relations could 
not, in any case, be wholly perpetuated in 
the new country, these families were trying, 
in different degrees, to perpetuate them at 
least in some spheres. The degree of this 
participation in communal groups varied 
among these families, but it was highly cor- 


related with stable and intensive relations 
with their former elites. This relationship 
was maintained by about 73 per cent of all 
these families, the percentage rising with a 
more intensive pariicipation in communal 
groups. 

The extent of relations with the elites was 
highly correlated with the extent of par- 
ticipation within the new social structure 
and with the “breadth” of identification 
with it. Among 78 per cent of the families of 
the first type (i.e., most of the families who 
were not themselves members of the elites), 
the extent of participation within the new 
social structures was very small and rarely 
extended beyond the spheres of family, 
neighborhood, and sometimes their place of 
work. At the same time the breadth of their 
identification with the new social system 
was limited, and in about 70 per cent of the 
families (which overlap largely with the 
families with limited participation) it was 
confined to achievement of stability for their 
familes and in their jobs without any orien- 
tation toward other institutions and values. 
Within the second type, the picture was still 
more diversified. First, we see that here also 
those families whose contacts with the elites 
were less intensive showed, in general, a 
much higher tendency to less participation 
within the new structure and more limited 
breadth of identification with it than families 
whose relations with elites were more in- 
tensive and stable. 

The crucial evidence for this conclusion 
comes from those families of immigrants 
who, through change of place of residence, 
either became disconnected from their for- 
mer “ethnic” groups and elites or were 
brought in once more within its orbit. The 
number of these cases in our inquiry was not 
great—about twenty-five families in all— 
but in twenty-two a definite change in the 
extent of their participation and breadth of 
identification took place. Participation and 
identification subsided to a large extent 
among those who became disconnected from 
their elites, while those who came within the 
orbit of the elites increased also their par- 
ticipation and intensified their identification 
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with the new society. As one of them has 
put it: 

In [their former place] we did not know 
anything about festivals, politics, etc. There 
was nobody to tell us, and we were not really 
interested. It was allso strange. Here, however, 
it is different; it is changed. There are here some 
very important people from our town, who 
have explained these things to all. They are 
very important here also, arid it is now really 
very interesting to take part in all these activi- 
ties... . They should know, and they have 
helped us a lot. We do not feel so “alone” any 
more, and here is really our land. 


In this type, however, the close relation 
between participation and identification, 
which we have encountered in the first type, 
did not exist to such a large extent. While 
the breadth of identification was large in 
about 85 per cent of these families, only 
about 65 per cent of them (on the average) 
showed a high degree of real, active partici- 
pation within the various spheres of the new 
structure (outside the sphere of family). We 
see also that this participation was not 
equally distributed among the main dif- 
ferent spheres of activities—the civic and 
political, the “educational” (participation 
in school committees), the religious, etc. 
These diversities bring us to our second con- 
clusion. Almost all the families (the 20 per 
cent of the second type) among whom there 
existed the discrepancy between participa- 
tion in the new social structure and the 
breadth of identification with it were at- 
tached to traditional religious elites, the 
members of which showed little inclination 
to participate within those spheres of activi- 
ties based on “modern” secular assumptions. 
At the same time, however, their identifica- 
tion with the new social structure was based 
on inclusive, usually religious-national, val- 
ues which were oriented toward wider insti- 
tutional spheres. An interesting example of 
this attitude is found in the following re- 
marks in an interview: 


No, we are not interested in politics and 
parties. We have our rabbis, our synagogue, 
our friends—the whole “community.” This is 
enough for us. Our rabbis and wise men are 
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better than the “bosses” who do not know the 
Holy Law. We live according to our ancient 
laws which are the truly Jewish ones, and it 
would be better if all the Jews would live so. 
But if they do not, we do not want to get in- 
volved with them more than is necessary, as 
in work. 


We see here that the social orientation of 
the new immigrants is to a large extent 
identical with that of the elites. This ex- 
plains also the unequal distribution of ac- 
tivities within different spheres among dif- 
ferent groups of immigrants. In most cases, 
it was found that the participation within 
any specific sphere was identical with that 
of their elites and that diversity was mainly 
accounted for by the cultural heterogeneity 
of both the elites and the whole body of im- 
migrants. On the average about 75 per cent, 
and in no case less than 55-60 per cent, of 
the members of a given group of immigrants 
tended to concentrate their activities in the 
same field as their elites. (This holds, of 
course, only for the period of our investiga- 
tion, i.e., the first year or eighteen months 
in the new country.) 


III 


These findings show us that the elites 
perform a very important function as ‘“‘me- 
diators” between the primary groups of the 
immigrants and the wider social structure 
and that the extent of the participation 
within it and identification with it is to a 
large measure dependent on the existence 
and permanence of this mediation. The 
identification of the immigrants with the 
new society is to a large extent effected 
through their identification with the elites, 
and the elites seem to influence the forma- 
tion of the values and activities of the 
primary groups. 

In what ways does this mediation take 
place? This problem can be analyzed from 
two related points of view—the structural 
and the psychological. From the structural 


point of view, we have to analyze the differ- | 
ent types of activities and situationsin which | 


the meeting between the primary groups 
and the elites takes place and the importance 
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of these in the social structure. From the 
psychological point of view, we have to 
analyze the problems and needs of the immi- 
grants which are solved and fulfilled by 
these relations. 

Structurally, these meeting points have 
two outstanding characteristics. First,among 
those who had a strong, active orientation 
on the new country, the elites usually tried 
to act as intermediaries between the new 
system and the immigrant. This was usually 
effected by trying to monopolize the distri- 
bution of most benefit accruing to the new 
immigrants—to organize work, rehabilita- 
tion, distribution of housing, allowances for 
“first arrangements,” schooling facilities, 
etc. On the other hand, they began to or- 
ganize their fellow-countrymen within the 
new institutional framework so as to enable 
them to perform the main roles—civic, po- 
litical, educational, cultural—incumbent on 
them. They were, as it were, the main 
linking points with wider and more diversi- 
fied clusters of roles. The stability of the 
new participation and identification was to 
a large degree dependent on the successful 
performance of this double task. Wherever 
this success was not achieved, either because 
of cultural or of personal incompatibility or 
corruption, social disorganization devel- 
oped. 

Second, the success of the elites was also 
largely dependent on the extent to which 
they maintained close personal relations 
with their fellow-countrymen. These rela- 
tions were usually of two types—either tra- 
ditional, rigorously defined situations, such 
as attendance at the synagogue, arbitration 
in disputes, laying-down of norms, etc., or 
more informal meetings, discussions, and ex- 
planations. In our investigation it has been 
clearly shown that only in so far as the elites 
maintained these contacts were they suc- 
cessful in directing and influencing the 
people and that, whenever they sought 
shelter behind formal bars or did not show 
great activity in these situations, their in- 
fluence subsided to a large extent. 

Throughout the interviews, and among 
themselves, the immigrants emphasized that 


their attachment to their leaders was de- 
pendent to a large extent on the mainte- 
nance of these close face-to-face relations. 
Whenever the leader did not maintain them, 
it was seen as a sign of estrangement and 
mutual distrust. This demand for personal 
relations did not assume any feeling of 
equality or of common participation in all 
spheres of activity. On the contrary, quite 
often they used to emphasize the superior 
status of the members of the elites and the 
necessity to confine the relations between 
them to specific situations and meetings. 
Their success and continuity depend, how- 
ever, on the maintenance of close personal 
relations within these meetings. 

We see, then, an extension here of pri- 
mary relations, which are, however, confined 
to specific limited situations and which are 
based on a definite differential allocation of 
authority and influence and in which the re- 
lations obtaining between the leaders and 
the people are asymmetrical. It is through 
full participation in these situtions that the 
elite fulfil the various needs and solve the 
problems of their fellow-countrymen. Our 
interview material, based on intensive inter- 
viewing of a small sample (about 180), re- 
veals to us what these functions are. The 
main functions which were mentioned in 
most interviews (although, of course, in dif- 
ferent proportions) seem to be the following: 

1. Structuring and defining of new, wider 
fields of social relationship and explaining 
them in terms of the traditional values and 
attitudes.— 


A. and C.... know everything and under- 
stand all the problems of the government 
bureaus, the schools, the bureau of employ- 
ment. It is so entirely different from the way 
things were in Morocco; we did not have such 
problems there. Everything was more or less 
settled there, and, wherever some difficulties 
arose, there were some people like A. who knew 
what it meant. It is very good that they are 
here also. When they explain all these things, 
they do not seem so strange and terrible. ... 


It is very good that we have our wise men 
here. Otherwise we would be lost, because only 
they can tell us what all these things are, why 
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it is so different here. There came many other 
people who tried to tell us, but they were 
strangers, and we felt that they did not under- 
stand us, and we could not really believe them. 
At home it is all right, more or less as we used 
to be, but everything else is different, and it is 
good that they can tell us about it. 


It is important to note here that, although 
this function is emphasized because of the 
necessity to adapt to the new country, it is 
at the same usually seen as a continuation 
of a similar function in the “old” country. 
About 55-60 per cent of the interviewees 
expressly mentioned and elaborated this 
theme. 

2. Help in solution of problems relating to 
participation in wider clusters of roles —This 
is, of course, an extension of the former func- 
tion, but here the more active and behavior- 
al aspect prevails. Here is demanded not 
only “explanation” and clarification of situa- 
tions but active guidance in daily problems 
of behavior. 


Whenever we do not know what to do, we 
come and ask them.... They are able to 
tell us what we have to do, how can we best 
get the work, to what schools to send our chil- 
dren. These parties and elections are also so 
confusing, and we do not know what they are 
for and how one should behave there. . . . They 
explain it to us and advise what to do. If it were 
not for this, we would probably get lost and 
suffer a lot... . 


I am a simple man and quite often do not 
know what to do . . . whether it is good or bad 
to go and ask for something in the bureau, how 
to get the things I need and want. Many people 
come and tell us—vote this way, send the chil- 
dren here, go and try to work here... . It is 
good that we have got some of our people—they 
are really important—who know all this and 
advise us what to do. If they are good people, 
they usually know and help us. 


Throughout the interviews many concrete 
instances of this help were told, and about 
60 per cent of the interviewees enlarged on 
this theme. 

3. Mediation of wider, inclusive value-sys- 
tems of the wider social structure.—This func- 


tion is, of course, of more complex character 
than the previous ones, and its existence is 
usually dependent on the successful per- 
formance of the others. The interviewees 
many times indicated that full understand- 
ing of the wider, ultimate values of the so- 
ciety and attachment to them was to a large 
extent dependent on their relations with the 
elites. As this problem was not directly con- 
nected with the difficulties of adjustment in 
the new country, it was more dificult to 
dwell on it, and only about 40 per cent of 
the interviewees mentioned it one way or 
another; but it seems that its importance 
may be much greater. Some typical com- 
ment is the following: 


Whenever I talk with H...., he makes 
me understand better the great problems of 
our tradition, of the way of life we have to 
lead here and the issues at stake. . . . lama re- 
ligious man myself, but it is different with him. 
He understands really the great problems, the 
important things and not only the small things. 


J. is of great help. . . . He seems to make us 
feel the things we believe in... . I am a good 
worker and believe in the rights of workers, in 
social equality, but somehow it is so far from 
daily life. It is when we meet with J. and M. we 
feel nearer to it. 


Closely connected with this function is the 
next one. 

4. Symbolization of the social system and of 
belongingness to it—This function has been 
mostly emphasized by some of those immi- 
grants coming from traditional settings, 
whose relations with the elites took place 
largely in clearly defined situations and 
usually have some symbolic meaning (re- 
ligious ceremonies, etc.). The same theme 
was, however, also sometimes elaborated by 
immigrants coming from secular-formal so- 
cieties in regard to some of their political 
leaders. 


When we take part in the meetings at the 
synagogues or at the different “committees” 
and see the rabbis and wise men, we really feel 
that we belong to the People of Israel. It is like 
seeing Ben-Gurion. 
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I think that A. is for most of us the repre- 
sentative of the whole Jewish people. He is one 
of us, but at the same time he knows so well all 
the important people and matters... . 


From this it may be seen that, first, the 
elites serve as symbols of security and iden- 
tification by bringing, as it were, the more 
inclusive values and the prerequisities of 
new roles within the orbit of the primary 
groups of the immigrant. Second, they are 
the main channels of communication con- 
necting the immigrants, living in their pri- 
mary groups, and the values and problems 
of the total social structure. Their crucial 
importance as channels of communication 
may be seen, in our case, from the fact that 
almost all cases in which various parties and 
organizations tried to by-pass them proved 
a failure and did not succeed in organizing 
the immigrants within their folds or in 
arousing any great interest among the immi- 
grants for their problems, issues, etc. 


IV 


The importance of the attachment to the 
elites in achieving a sense of security within 
the social structure and identification with 
it was emphasized in those cases when this 
attachment or relation was severed or en- 
dangered. Such occasions arise often in situa- 
tions of flux-like immigration, and two typi- 
cal cases have been encountered in our in- 
vestigation. Quite often the members of the 
elites failed in insuring the immigrants the 
different benefits and rights accruing to 
them—either because of misunderstandings 
caused by cultural incompatibility or be- 
cause of personal corruption. A second, and 
perhaps more important, case was the de- 
velopment of competition among different 
groups within the elites for the monopoliza- 
tion of the contacts with the government 
agencies or the emergence of new groups 
claiming status for themselves and compet- 
ing with the old elites. 

It is obvious that these developments are 
of great general importance in the breaking- 
down of the old social and cultural pattern 
in the new country. This last process is in 
itself of great importance for the under- 
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standing of the place of the elites in the 
social structure in general. 

We shall dwell here, however, only on 
those aspects closely connected with our 
problem. In most of the cases, whenever one 
group did not succeed in establishing itself 
firmly, two developments usually took place. 
First, the extent of social participation in the 
different new organizations diminished, and 
within their own groups different tensions, 
leading sometimes to manifestations of ag- 
gression and disorganization, arose. Some- 
times this was also combined with a decrease 
in the breadth of identification, although it 
was usually difficult to establish this through 
the interviews. Second, in most cases there 


emerged a definite negative identification 


tween them) was definitely frustrating, di- 
minishing the sense of security within the 
new social structure. About 60-65 per cent 
of those interviewed on this expressed this 
feeling; more than half of the remainder con- 
sisted of “‘mobile” families who either tried 
to break independently into the new social 
structure or claimed for themselves the sta- 
tus of elites. The new country was usually 
identified as the source of this frustration, as 
being “‘strange,” not providing security, and 
confusing. In some cases this feeling was also 
oriented toward leaders who did not fulfil 
their functions and gave rise to apathy and 
loss of interest. In other cases the new immi- 
grants identified themselves with their lead- 
ers against the new country and the emer- 
gence of some embryonic “ethnic” group 
symbols. The exact analysis of all these 
processes is, however, outside the limited 
scope of this paper. 

It would be worth while, however, to 
dwell briefly on an additional aspect of the 
problem—namely, some characteristics of 
the ‘‘mobile” families, that is, the families 
aspiring to the status of elites and competing 
for it. It is interesting to point out the atti- 
tudes of these families toward the functions 
of the elites. The “mobile” persons did not 
deny the necessity of fulfilling these func- 
tions for the non-elite groups. Their stand 
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was that they themselves are more qualified 
to fulfil these tasks and that they do not 
need any further guidance in the wider social 
field. This was usually elaborated in several 
ways, the most important of which were the 
following: (a) The old elites cannot perform 
these functions in the new setting, as their 
cultural tradition is not adapted to it, and 
they can only hinder the full and speedy 
absorption of the immigrants in the new 
country. (6) They emphasize that their own 
identification with the new social system 
and participation in it are not dependent on 
the attachment to the old elites. They feel 
that their own understanding of the new sys- 
tem is a better one and that their identifica- 
tion with it is fuller and more intensive. 
(c) They emphasize that they are fully 
capable of participating in the new system 
“on their own” without the intermediary of 
the elites. To them this full participation in 
the important situations and roles is the 
most cogent symbolical expression of their 
belongingness to the new society, and they 
do not need any other groups to symbolize 
it for them. As one of them has put it: ““We 
are more close to the government and to 
Ben-Gurion. Although we do not know them, 
we feel that we know them, that we know 
better than others what the Yishuv [the 
Jewish Community in Palestine] really 
needs and stands for. We do not need these 
‘old fools’ to explain it to us.” (d) At the 
same time, almost all emphasize their wish 
to lead their fellow-countrymen and to es- 
tablish themselves as the new elite. They 
emphasize that they are able to communi- 
cate the values of the new system and its 
problems to their fellow-immigrants and 
their wish to do so. 

These brief indications show that mobili- 
ty and aspiration to elite status are closely 
connected not only with a fuller social par- 
ticipation but also, and perhaps mainly, 
with a more active and independent one, the 
main characteristics of which are the feeling 
of closer relation to the main social values, 
the emphasis on the symbolic importance 
of one’s own performance of various roles 
connected with these values, and the wish 


to communicate these values (e.g., to sym- 
bolize them to some extent) to other people. 
This may indicate that, although the proc- 
esses of mobility and the interchange of elites 
may change the personnel and the values 
of the elites and the social system, they 
tend to emphasize the importance of the 
elites and the functions they perform in the 
social system and are oriented not toward 
the abolishment of this function but toward 
its reorientation and reorganization accord- 
ing to different values. 


V 


This analysis is a preliminary one which 
has dwelt only on some aspects of the prob- 
lem. First, the different “deviant” cases 
have not been fully analyzed, and the very 
important problem of mobility has been only 
briefly and inadequately mentioned. Second, 
we have been dealing with “‘people”’ and so- 
cieties in flux, and our conclusions may need 
modification, or at least elaboration, when 
applied to stable social systems. It would be 
worth while, however, to state our conclu- 
sions and some of their ramifications, tenta- 
tive as they may be. We have started from 
the general conclusion that the identification 
of the members of a given social system with 
its values is to a great extent mediated 
through the values of their primary groups. 
This conclusion could not account, however, 
for the great diversity in the breadth and 
intensity of identification and of extent of 
participation in the social system. It seems 
that in every social system there are, on the 
one hand, members whose roles and social 
perspective are closely related and oriented 
toward the ultimate values of the society 
and whose participation in it is more in- 
clusive, confined not only to basic minimal 
social areas; and, on the other hand, people 
whose roles and perspective are much nar- 
rower and confused. Our problem has been 
to understand in what ways the ultimate 
values of the system are brought home to 
the members with a lower level of participa- 
tion and how their identification with these 
values is maintained. 

Our tentative conclusion is that the main- 
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tenance or breadth of identification with the 
ultimate values of the system is dependent 
on the existence of specific social situations 


\in which these values are communicated to 


the members of the system. In these situa- 
tions people of different degrees of intensity 
of identification and participation interact 
with one another, the more active serving as 
communicators of the ultimate values of the 
social system. We have explored here one 
type of interaction—namely, that between 
members of elites and their “followers,” 
members of manifold basic primary groups. 
Although these situations are to some degree 
extensions of the primary groups, most of 
the roles enacted in them are outside the 
scope of these groups, and they bring in a 
definitely new element—the definite differ- 
ential allocation of authority and prestige. 
These situations are extensions of primary 
groups in so far as they are largely based on 
personal relations and spontaneous identi- 
fication. Identification with broader, inclu- 
sive social values is mediated here through 
identification with the members of the elites, 
whose roles are to be more closely related to 
these values. The identification with the 
elites supplies a feeling of security within the 
system and of belonging to it, and any proc- 
ess which undermines this identification is 
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experienced as a definite frustration. The 
successful and effective performance of their 
roles as ““communicators” seems to be large- 
ly dependent on the continuity of this identi- 
fication, their ability to insure for the mem- 
bers of the different primary groups the dif- 
ferent rights and benefits accruing from 
participation in wider clusters of roles and 
on the internal consensus within the elites. 

It is not, of course, our assumption that 
the situations explored here are the only 
ones through which effective communica- 
tion within a social system is maintained 
and the ultimate values mediated. Further 
exploration of the problem may go in the 
following directions: (1) the analysis of dif- 
ferent types of “mediating” and “communi- 
cating” situations existing within the social 
system; (2) the analysis of the prevalence 
of these different types within different 
types of societies and social orders; and 
(3) the analysis of effects of the relative non- 
existence of such definitely structured situa- 
tions and channels of communications. Some 
aspects of the problem of communication in 
“‘mass society” are relevant here.’ 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY 


7 See L. Wirth, “Consensus and Mass Communi- 
cations,” American Sociological Review, Vol. XIII, 
No. 1 (February, 1948). 
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SOCIAL CLASS, INTERMARRIAGE, AND CHURCH MEMBER- 
SHIP IN A KENTUCKY COMMUNITY 


JAMES STEPHEN BROWN 


ABSTRACT 


In the Holiness groups in a Kentucky mountain community intermarriage is concentrated in the highest 
and lowest social classes. Members of the highest class apparently intermarried because they refused to 
associate intimately with lower-class families, who, in turn, intermarried because the higher-class people 
refused to associate with them. Membership in Holiness groups was confined almost entirely to the lowest- 
class group and the Holiness groups met specific, unique needs of low-class people. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper is to show how 
the class schema is helpful in understanding 
two social phenomena in a Kentucky moun- 
tain community—intermarriage' and mem- 
bership in Holiness churches. By “class 
schema” is meant the general approach to 
the study of class structure which Warner 
and his group have developed.? The defini- 
tion of class which was used is Parsons’: A 
social class consists ‘‘of the group of persons 
who are members of effective kinship units 
which, as units, are approximately equally 
valued.”’3 

The neighborhood most intensively stud- 
ied was Beech Creek, though two adjacent 
neighborhoods, Laurel and Flat Rock, were 
alsostudied, somewhat lessintensively. Beech 
Creek lies in an eastern Kentucky county 
which, though affected by modern in- 
fluences, is still, like many other farming 
areas in the mountains, enough unchanged 
to be known as “backward” and “retarded” 

1 By “intermarriage” is meant inbreeding or 


marrying within the limits of the family or of near- 
relationship. 

2 See, e.g., W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, 
The Social Life of a Modern Community (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941) (also other 
volumes of the “Yankee City”’ series); Allison Davis 
and John Dollard, Children of Bondage (Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 1940); 
Allison Davis and Burleigh B.and Mary R. Gardner, 
Deep South (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941). 

3 Talcott Parsons, “An Analytical Approach to 
the Theory of Social Stratification,’’ American 
Journal of Sociology, XLV (May, 1940), 850. 


by outsiders and as “old-fashioned” even 
by its own citizens. The neighborhood was 
settled rather late, probably about 1800, 
and most of the first settlers were native- 
born Americans from Virginia, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina whose culture was 
chiefly English. They apparently were Bap- 
tists. Many of the first settlers secured 
rather large tracts of land, which have been 
divided and subdivided among their de- 
scendants. For the most part, the present 
population of Beech Creek is composed of 
the descendants of these first settlers, 
though there have been a few people from 
the outside coming in from time to time. 
Isolated from other parts of Kentucky by 
both geographical and cultural factors, 
Beech Creek has remained an area of self- 
sufficient, subsistence, family farms. It has 
not been in the main tides of change, though 
lumbering came to the area in the 1870's 
and 1880’s and began, or rather hastened, 
the long process of changing Beech Creek 
from an independent rural neighborhood 
into a neighborhood increasingly dependent 
upon the outside for economic support and 
more and more influenced by the values of 
the outside world. 

The 184 people living in the Beech Creek 
neighborhood in 1942, the year this study 
was begun, were grouped into 39 households 
that lived along the little bottoms formed 
by Beech Creek. Surrounded on three sides 
by high ridges, the people of this area were 
even more isolated than the people of the 
adjacent neighborhoods of Laurel and Flat 
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INTERMARRIAGE IN A KENTUCKY COMMUNITY 


Rock, which were located on larger streams. 
In studying the class structure of Beech 
Creek, it was necessary to study these two 
near-by neighborhoods, which had popula- 
tions of 133 (26 households) and 74 (12 
households), respectively. In the whole 
Beech Creek area, including all three neigh- 
borhoods, there were, then, 391 people in 
77 households. 

It was evident early in the study that the 
class structure might well be one of the most 
important aspects of the social structure to 
examine, and eventually class structure 
along with kinship structure became the 
main foci of the study. The present paper is 
simply one small part, then, of a larger 
study. 

After a great deal of interviewing and 
observation, Beech Creek families were 
grouped for purposes of analysis into three 
main classes: high, intermediate, and low. 
In making this division, Warnetr’s general 
approach was again followed,‘ though, as 
might be expected in the study of such a 
small area, a great many specific evaluations 
of individuals and families by informants 
themselves were also used. 

Without going into detail, we may briefly 
characterize the high-class families in the 
Beech Creek neighborhood as being long- 
resident families of good background, “mor- 
al athletes,” hard workers and good livers, 
less isolated and more modern than other 
families in the area and as people who em- 
phasized self-improvement and who par- 
ticipated more widely in neighborhood af- 
fairs. The low-class families, on the other 
hand, tended to be newcomers with “shady” 
pasts, morally lax, economically insecure, 
not ambitious, old-fashioned and “back- 


‘Warner and his associates have stated that 
the membership of social classes ‘‘can be identified 
empirically upon the basis of either of two types of 
information: (1) by records of common participa- 
tion of individuals in non-economic groups, such as 
in churches, associations, and clubs and at large 
dances, teas, picnics, weddings, and funerals, and 
(2) by the verbal expression by individuals of their 
willingness to associate with other persons in the 
social relationships” (Davis, Gardner, and Gardner, 
op. cit., p. 238). 
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ward,” and people who participated rela- 
tively little in many neighborhood activites. 
The intermediate-class configuration was 
not so much a distinct pattern as a combina- 
tion of the high-class and the low-class 
configurations. 


II. HOW DOES KNOWLEDGE OF CLASS STRUC- 
TURE HELP US TO UNDERSTAND INTER- 
MARRIAGE IN BEECH CREEK? 


With this description of the Beech Creek 
area and of its three classes let us turn to 
the question: How does knowledge of class 
structure help us to understand intermar- 
riage in Beech Creek? 

Since Beech Creek had long been isolated 
and for many years had had little immigra- 
tion from the outside, nearly everybody was 
related by blood to everybody else. Most 
Beech Creek persons married people who 
lived in the neighborhood or in near-by 
neighborhoods, and consequently there were 
many more marriages involving kin of some 
degree in Beech Creek than in the greater 
society. 

Beech Creek people, like Kentucky 
mountain people generally, disapprove of 
intermarriage, and undoubtedly this belief 
influenced their behavior to some extent.’ 
One Beech Creek husband and wife, for 
example, in discussing the marriage of their 
children, made the following comments: 


Wire: Every one [of our children] that’s 
married has married kinfolks. ... Everybody 
around here is about kin. Ida and Little 
Preston’s a little kin, Lucinda and Marshall, 
Louise and Luther, Ruby and Dick—all are a 
little kin... . Id rather they wouldn’t marry 
their kin, but I couldn’t help it.” 

INTERVIEWER: Did you object to any of 
them marrying? 

Wire: No, but we talked to ’em before it 
got so far along. 

HusBAnpD: We tried to turn ’em against it. 

Wire: We thought we did have Louise and 
Luther quit. We told ’em everything, and they 


5 Actually very little concrete data have been 
presented on intermarriage in the Kentucky moun- 
tains, though inbreeding in this area has long been 
“pulled out of the hat,’’ so to speak, to account for 
a great many puzzling problems. 
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quit writing. But the first thing we knowed 
they’s married. 

In spite of disapproval, however, inbreed- 
ing was not uncommon. Of 107 marriages® 
studied, 31, or 29 per cent, involved persons 
who were third or closer cousins (see 
Table 1).7 In the Beech Creek society, as 


marriages of people less closely related than 
cousins were hardly commented upon. 
Analyzed by class, the data on intermar- 
riage show that 4o per cent of the high-class 
marriages involved second or closer cousins 
as compared with none of the intermediate 
class and 28.2 per cent of the low-class mar- 


TABLE 1* 


DISTRIBUTION OF MARRIAGES BY KINSHIP OF SPOUSES AND 
BY CLASS, BEECH CREEK AREA, JULY 1, 1942 


NUMBER OF MARRIAGES WITH SPECI- 
FIED RELATIONSHIP OF SPOUSES, 


By CLASS 
KINSHIP OF SPOUSES 

Inter- Not 
Total | High | medi- | Low | Classi- 

ate fied 
First cousins, once removed....... I 

Second COUSING... 12 4 I 
Second cousins, once removed.... . 7 3 3 a ee 
Third cousins, once removed...... 3 

Total marriages..........:.. 107t | 20 31 | 17 


_ * Included are all marriages of those who were in 1942 heads of households, or their 
wives, and all marriages of husbands and wives constituting complete subfamilies with- 


in households. 


t One duplicate is included both in the first-cousin marriages and in the total figures 


for the low class and for all classes. 


would be expected, as one moved out from 
the inner circle of kin with whom sexual 
relationships were taboo there was less and 
less objection to marriage of kin. Thus mar- 
riages of second cousins were not so severely 
criticized as marriages of first cousins, and 


§ Included were all marriages of those who were 
in 1942 heads of households or were wives of house- 
hold heads and all marriages of husbands and wives 
constituting complete subfamilies within house- 
holds. 

7 This proportion may be compared to Miner’s 
statement that in St. Denis, a French-Canadian 
parish, “local marriage records show that 14.5 per 
cent of the marriages were between third or closer 
cousins” (Horace Miner, St. Denis: A French- 
Canadian Parish (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939], p- 78). 


riages (see Table 1). In none of the eight 
high-class marriages involving kin, but in 
seven of the eleven such low-class mar- 
riages, the spouses were first cousins. Eight 
of the twenty high-class marriages, how- 
ever, as compared with only four of the thir- 
ty-nine low-class families involved spouses 
who were first cousins once removed or sec- 
ond cousins. 

Data gathered for four of the larger fami- 
lies living in the area showed that 40 per 
cent of A’s, 16.6 per cent of B’s, 27 per cent 
of C’s, and 25.7 per cent of D’s grandchil- 
dren for whom marriage data were available 
had married second or closer cousins (see 
Table 2). The grandchildren of A, B, C, and 
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D were by no means all in the same class. 
In general, the grandchildren of A tended 
to be members of the high class, with a 
small proportion of them in the intermedi- 
ate class; some of B’s grandchildren were in 
the high-class group, but the majority were 
in the intermediate class, and some were low 


low status, was that they had “married 
through and through,” that is, had inter- 
married. Such comments were made much 
less often about the high-class A families. 
Undoubtedly one reason for the difference 
in local comment was that intermarriage in 
the A family had involved less closely re- 


TABLE 2* 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE MARRIAGES OF FOUR MEN’S GRANDCHILDREN BY KIN- 
SHIP OF SPOUSES, BEECH CREEK AREA, JULY 1, 1942 


MARRIAGES WITH SPECIFIED RELATIONSHIP 
AMONG GRANDCHILDREN OF— 


KInsHIP OF SPOUSES 


B Cc D 


Per Cent | No. | PerCent| No. | Per Cent 


5.6 4t 8.3 1st | 21.4 
5 10.4 I 1.4 
II.0 4 8.3 2 2.9 
2.8 I 2.1 3 4-3 


A 
No. | PerCent| No. 
2 
First cousin, once re- 

Second cousin......... 5 23.3 4 
Second cousin, once re- 

3 20.0 2 
‘Third cousin. ......... I 6.7 I 
Third cousin, once re- 

5 $5.5 27 

Total marriages...} 15 100.0 36 


100.0 70 


* Marriages of five of A’s, eight of B’s, thirty-one of C’s, and six of D’s grandchildren were eliminated because 


they married after they had left the area. 


t Includes two duplicates; that is, there were only two marriages, all four persons involved being grandchil- 


dren of C. 


t Includes seven duplicates; that is, there were only eight marriages in all, for in seven of the fifteen marriages 


fourteen of D’s grandchildren were involved. 


class; most of C’s grandchildren were in the 
intermediate class, and some were low class; 
most of C’s grandchildren were in the inter- 
mediate class, a few were high class, and a 
good many more were low class; finally, al- 
most all of D’s grandchildren were mem- 
bers of the low class. 

It is especially interesting to know that 
the man the highest proportion of whose 
grandchildren married second or closer 
cousins was A, whose descendants were 
principally high class. For one of the most 
common remarks made about the low-class 
D family, often used in accounting for their 


lated persons. None of A’s grandchildren, 
for example, but fifteen of D’s grandchildren, 
married first cousins. 

The differences among the classes in in- 
termarriage cannot be accounted for en- 
tirely or even principally, as far as can 
be determined, by variations in geographi- 
cal isolation, by differential acceptance of 
the ideal patterns concerning intermarriage, 
by chance, or by a combination of all these 
factors. But there is an interesting fact in 
connection with the class structure which, 
it is believed, has significance. The A fami- 
lies in the Laurel neighborhood were the 
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highest-ranking families in the Beech Creek 
area; they were “the best people.” The D’s 
in the Flat Rock neighborhood, on the other 
hand, were the lowest-ranking families; 
they were the “low-downest people.” Inter- 
marriage, then, tended to be concentrated 
in the families at the very top and at the 
very bottom of the class ladder. This sug- 
gests that the class positions of these two 
groups of families might well be important 
in explaining their inbreeding. 

This hypothesis is strengthened by the 
fact that high-class intermarriage tended to 
be within the A family and that low-class 
intermarriage was primarily among the 
members of the D family. Of the six A’s who 
married second or closer cousins, four mar- 
ried people to whom they were related 
through the A line. Of the eighteen members 
of the D family marrying second or closer 
cousins, fifteen married persons to whom 
they were related through the D line. 

Further examination of the data shows 
that it was among the grandchildren of D 
that almost all the first-cousin marriages 
among low-class people occurred. Not one 
of D’s children married a kinsman. But eigh- 
teen of his grandchildren married kin, fifteen 
marrying first cousins. 

The D family had long been known for 
riotous living. D, his wife, and their children 
were widely known for their sexual mis- 
conduct, drunkenness, and other deviations 
from accepted patterns. The deviant be- 
havior of D’s children and the intermarriage 
of so many of his grandchildren (i.e., the 
children of the deviants) were, it is believed, 
closely related: apparently the D’s in- 
termarried because other families, high- 
ly critical of the D’s both because they 
had long been low-class and particularly 
because of the flagrant misconduct of D’s 
children, more or less ostracized the D’s. 
As a result, faced by the refusal of most 
other people to have close relationships 
with them and yet forced to marry by their 
acceptance of ideal patterns concerning 
sexual behavior and the family, the D’s 
overcame their resistance to intermarriage 
and “married through and through.” As a 


high-class woman remarked: “The D’s 
marry through and through because nobody 
else will have them.” A low-class woman, 
who had married into the D family, said: 
“T reckon they married each other because 
they couldn’t get nobody else.” 

Supporting this hypothesis is a good deal 
of evidence, some of which may be presented 
here. Beech Creek at the time of these mar- 
riages was primarily a neighborhood of inter- 
mediate-class families with a few low-class 
and a few high-class families. The D’s living 
on Beech Creek, then, were surrounded by 
people who because of their higher social 
status would be expected to object to mar- 
riage with them. A number of instances were 
found in which families did object to their 
children’s marrying D’s. Sometimes these 
objections were violent. In one case a feud 
broke out between the D family and another 
family when a daughter of the latter family 
eloped with a member of the D family. 

The marriages of grandchildren of D 
other than those who intermarried were al- 
most all with low-class families in near-by 
neighborhoods on Coon Creek, particularly 
with the S’s, a low-class family into which 
six of D’s children married. Nineteen of the 
seventy marriages of D’s grandchildren were 
with S’s. This confinement of marriages also 
tends to reinforce the hypothesis that the 
D’s were forced to intermarry, for it indi- 
cates that, if there were any family with 
which they were free to marry, they did 
so extensively. 

Conversations with both the D’s and 
others indicated the strong feeling against 
the D’s and their consequent isolation. 
Members of the D family accounted for 
their intermarriage by citing the fact that 
the D’s “had very little to do with other 
people.” Representative comments by the 
D family are the following: 


INTERVIEWER: How do you account for all 
these first-cousin marriages? 

A GRANDSON OF D: Well, I don’t know—only 
it was caused by childhood growing up togeth- 
er, I imagine. They’s never out mixing and 
mingling with other people and could have been 
different things that caused that. Could have 
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been possibly because they growed in groups. 
... Growed up in groups as Indian tribes would 
be....On Flat Rock there used to be six 
big families of children. Grandfather had six- 
teen boys and girls and they’s practically all 
gathered on Coon Creek, and all their families 
growed up together. Upwards of fifty years ago. 

ANOTHER GRANDSON OF D: The D’s were 
more of a generation that would hang together. 
If you went on a drunk, you’d find five or six 
together, men and women as well. They would 
fight with one another, share with one another. 
They lived more together. They’s Indian in 
them. They didn’t have to do with anybody else. 
It’s about the same today. They will fight to- 
gether, and you’d better not jump in it, for 
you'll get the whole bunch on you. . . . Runs in 
the type of generation. They hang together 
more in this community than anywhere. Just 
so it’s a D, they’ll do anything for ’em. Not a 
cleverer [i.e., more generous, more hospitable] 
generation on earth than them... . I have had 
the feeling [that people were against the D’s]. 
Not so much till I’s about twenty or twenty- 
five. I got to having that impressed on me more 
than ever. Didn’t have it so much till then. 
[Grandpa D was] as good a thought of man by 
everybody as anybody. But the younger genera- 
tion is less thought of in that way and other 
respects. If it ain’t that way that it [feeling that 
the D’s were inferior] came about, why I would- 
n’t know. Take [Grandpa’s] brothers—what 
of them I know was well beliked. He was a 
creditable, honorable man. Well, they always 
accused [Grandpa] of taking his stepdaughter 
and raising a child by her. Guess that’s right. . .. 

INTERVIEWER: What impressed you when 
you were twenty to twenty-five and made you 
think more about the D’s being looked down on? 

THE GRANDSON: I became a man, more 
settled like, took more interest in what was 
going on. I’ve traveled about a good deal in 
my life. I never found no community but what I 
could always get through. Could find my way in 
and find my way out. When I became older I 
noticed it more—more talked about as more 
uncivilized generation than others. They in- 
married and raised bastard children. That’s 
probably the cause of it... . Well, people got 
to talking about us [about the time he was 
growing up] and graded us as low class. And 
another thing, I was raised up among ’em and 
after got to be about twenty I was among other 
people. I traveled around and mixed with more 
people than I’s permitted in my growing up, 


because I’s raised among these people and 
hardly ever was among anybody else....I 
just felt practically everybody not related to us, 
all those that wasn’t related and mixed up with 
us, was against us. 

Few families, then, associated with the D’s, 
and as a result they were forced to marry 
either one another or members of the few 
families which would fraternize with them. 

In the other family, the A family, in 
which inbreeding was most common most 
of the marriages involving kin were mar- 
riages of second cousins. Such marriages 
were not so strongly condemned as mar- 
riages of first cousins, and this partially ac- 
counted for the fact that the A’s were less 
severely condemned in the community. 
Another factor which lessened the feeling 
of the community against the A’s was the 
fact that the members of the A family who 
intermarried were descendants not of “‘full’’ 
or “whole” brothers and sisters (i.e., siblings 
having two parents in common) but of half- 
brothers and half-sisters (i.e., siblings hav- 
ing only one common parent). While there 
was no terminological distinction made in 
such cases beyond sibling distinctions (half- 
brother, half-sister, etc.), these second 
cousins were only “half’’—second cousins. 
Even so, both the A’s and the other families 
of this area recognized their marriages as 
being marriages of kin, and, in the local 
terminology, the A’s were considered to 
have “married through and through.” 

The Laurel A families formed the most 
important group of high-class families in 
the Beech Creek area. They apparently had 
always had a high-class status. At the time 
of the Civil War one of the A family was 
among the biggest landowners in this sec- 
tion. His descendants, with comparatively 
few exceptions, had maintained high eco- 
nomic positions in the community and, as 
class distinctions sharpened, had emerged 
at the top of the class ladder. 

In many interviews members of the A 
family indicated that they considered them- 
selves a group of “high-class” people sur- 
rounded by “‘low-class” people. In the neigh- 
borhoods adjacent to Laurel there were few 
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families that the A’s felt were “all right.” 
For instance, one of the A family, in re- 
sponse to a question asking what families 
in the adjacent neighborhoods he con- 
sidered proper for his family to associate 
with, replied: 

It’s like this—who do you consider good 
Christian people that our children can asso- 
ciate with? Well, all our neighbors [i.e., all of 
the A’s in Laurel neighborhood]. All our people 
here are very good people—good Christian 
people that believe in school and in sending 
children to school. That’s why we send out 
more high school graduates than any district 
in the county, and it a pauper district. We’ve 
got Foleys up here [in Tumbling Creek neigh- 
borhood]—good people—and then Stanley 
Barnett and Luke Wren on Red Lick. They’s 
a heap of good people, but they’re a little lower 
class of people than you’d like your children to 
marry in. But Foleys, Barnetts, and Wrens 
they’re good enough for anybody. Red Lick 
is filled with sorry people and Beech Creek is 
too. 


Of all the many groups of families living in 
the three near-by neighborhoods, this man 
named only three which he considered equal 
to his own family. 

Many other quotations could be given 
which would indicate that the A’s felt su- 
perior to such an extent that there were few 
families with which they would intermarry. 
Just as the D’s accounted for their inbreed- 
ing by the fact that “they didn’t have much 
to do with other people,” so the A’s said 
that they intermarried because “they didn’t 
get off and get acquainted with other 
people.” There was much truth in this state- 
ment. But as in the case of the D’s the rea- 
son the A’s did not have wider associations 
was associated with the class structure. Un- 
like the D’s, however, it was not that they 
could not, because of low-class standing and 
widely disapproved behavior, develop such 
associations, but rather that, being high 
class and conscious of their superiority, they 
would not develop intimate relationships 
with many other families which they con- 
sidered beneath them. 


Ill. HOW DOES KNOWLEDGE OF THE CLASS 
STRUCTURE HELP US TO UNDERSTAND THE 
MEMBERSHIP AND FUNCTION OF THE 
HOLINESS CHURCH? 


In 1942 there was no church on Beech 
Creek. The Laurel neighborhood, however, 
had an organized Christian church which 
held services on one Sunday of each month. 
Though not formally organized as a church, 
a group of Holiness people in the Flat Rock 
neighborhood, who did not consider them- 
selves a separate denomination and indeed 
maintained their previous church member- 
ships, met at the schoolhouse once a month 
for preaching and also had weekly prayer 
meetings at their homes. 

The Laurel church members were almost 
all high-class members of the A family. The 
preacher was a farmer in the neighborhood, 
a member of the high-class Andrews family 
group. The high-class families criticized the 
intermediate- and low-class families of the 
neighborhood which did not attend church 
and asserted that they were welcome. Ap- 
parently the lower-class people did not feel 
“‘at home” there, however; members of low- 
class families almost never attended services 
at the Laurel church, and intermediate-class 
people did not attend regularly. 

The Holiness group on Flat Rock con- 
sisted of low-class people, most of whom 
were D’s or close relations of the D’s. The 
two intermediate-class families in the neigh- 
borhood had no connection with the group 
except that some members of these families 
occasionally attended the services, more, ap- 
parently, to “‘watch” the spectacle of the 
Holiness rites than because of serious re- 
ligious interest. 

During the year of this study few Beech 
Creek people went to church regularly. 

There was no church either in or out of 
the neighborhood where sizable groups of 
Beech Creek people came together regularly. 
It was a long way to most of the churches, 
and only in the summer months could 
people reach them easily. 

Beech Creek people recognized the need 
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for a church of their own and had in the 
past organized churches which held regular 
services for short periods and then dis- 
banded either because of lack of interest or, 
more commonly, because the people could 
not “get along.”’ Several times in the pre- 
vious fifteen years the Holiness group from 
Flat Rock had held services on Beech Creek 
and had attempted to have regular services. 
Beech people, however, did not respond to 
the extent of joining the group and taking 
responsibility; rather they came only to 
“see the show.” The general consensus was 
that “Beech Creek people are too divided 
to do anything together.” 

Class antagonisms had contributed to 
this division of the people of the neighbor- 
hood and to their resultant inability to build 
upa neighborhood church. One reason, for in- 
stance, that the Holiness attempts to organize 
agroup on Beech Creek failed was the opinion 
of the people of the upper classes that the 
Holiness people were low class and their re- 
fusal to join “such people as that.” 

One fact about the membership of the 
Holiness group is of particular interest in 
relation to social stratification: All the 
Holiness members were members of the 
low class. 

All the church members in the three 
neighborhoods, with a single exception,® 
were Protestants. The two principal de- 
nominations or sects were the Christian 
church and the Holiness group. 

According to the oldest people now living, 
the Baptist church was the dominant church 
in the earliest days. But about fifty years 
ago the Christian church was introduced. 
The Holiness church reached this area much 
later, certainly not earlier than 1925. In 
1942 the Christian church was numerically 
far stronger in the Beech Creek area than 
the Holiness group. The Christian church 
membership included people from all classes, 
though, as noted above, the only organized 

§One man who had left the area soon after 1900 


and had not returned until 1942 had joined the 
Roman Catholic church during his absence. 


church of that denomination then active in 
the three neighborhoods was the Laurel 
church, which was dominated by high-class 
families. 

That the Holiness church was considered 
a “low-class” church is shown by the follow- 
ing representative statements, one by a low- 
class, the other by a high-class, informant. 


A Low-C1rass Man: You take the Holiness 
people. Aunt Lula believed in Holiness—and 
always wanted people to sing and pray for her. 
She wanted the Holiness to come and pray for 
her. So they went to her house, and Lewis [her 
grandson] come down and throwed them out, 
told ’em never to come back. Lewis is a funny 
kind of a fellow. 

They’re talked about worse than any church. 
All churches of this community persecute ’em— 
saying they’re trash, tramps—just look at ’em. 
Holiness people get up and say, “‘They call us 
trash but I’d rather be trash ’cause it’ll float 
on top.” 

Holiness people do what the Bible tells ’em 
to do. You find some won’t do it—just like in 
every denomination. They say they’ve got 
religion and they’ve just got form. You can 
take a woman drunkard or road woman—she’ll 
fall in the Holiness church. But the Holiness 
church is befallen for taking these people in it. 
Other churches wouldn’t take ’em. Bible says 
if a man repents of sins, wherever he goes he’s 
all right if he keeps the Commandments of the 
Bible. Christ came to save the lost generation of 
people. If all was saved, there wasn’t no use of 
Christ coming. Christ came to redeem sinners. 
If any of them go into the Holiness church, 
everybody says, “Look who’s in it.’’ It takes 
people that have a little misfortune. Other 
churches have ’em down and want to keep ’em 
down. I think people ought to try to improve 
’em myself. 


INTERVIEWER: What do you think about the 
Holiness people? 

A Hicu-Criass MAn: Well, as far as they 
do good they’re all right. But the wrongs they 
do after confessing is all wrong. That’s what I 
think about ’em. What you do in the name of 
the Lord you shall be blessed for it. The Bible 
tells us what you do in His name you shall be 
blessed for. If they do things sincerely, they’re 
all right. 

But Holiness people are the low-downdest, 
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trashy people of the country, but they get so 
far ahead of other people it seems like they 
think they’re the only people saved in the 
country. Then they go off drinking, gambling 
and card-playing. 

This D bunch and a few in Poplar Hollow are 
Holiness. First thing you knew down there you 
found men of the district getting jealous of the 
preacher; he’s fooling with their wives. That 
goes with the Holiness here. It looks bad to me. 


Many statements similar to these, as well 
as constant ridicule of the “Holy Rollers” in 


-stories about their peculiar rituals and in de- 


scriptions of their services as ‘‘shows” or 
entertainment, all clearly indicated high- 
class scorn of the Holiness group. A high- 
class person in Beech Creek neighborhood 
would have been insulted if he had been 
called a member of the Holiness sect. 

Why did the Holiness church, then, tend 
to be identified with the low-class people? 
The answer lies in the social and psychologi- 
cal situation of the low-class people. In 1942 
the only people living on Beech Creek who 
were active members of the Holiness group 
were two women and one man, all low class. 

The Holiness group’s main strength in 
the Beech Creek area was in the Flat Rock 
neighborhood, where four men and five 
women openly claimed to be members, and 
many more were sympathetic to the group. 
An important observation to be made about 
the Holiness members and sympathizers is 
this: A high proportion of the Holiness 
church members had transgressed important 
social norms. One man who belonged to the 
Holiness group readily admitted he had 
been a drunkard for years. His daughter, 
also a member, had had three illegitimate 
children, each by a different man. Another 
member had been known as a “hellcat” in 
his youth; he had been a fighter who drank 
heavily and had been in many fracases. His 
wife had borne an illegitimate child before 
she married the first time and had deserted 
her first husband and had lived as the com- 
mon-law wife of several other men before 
she had finally married her present husband. 

Such people had a great need for some 
way of relieving their deep feelings of guilt 
and shame. The Holiness church met this 


need for a number of low-class members. It 
was immediately obvious that the Holiness 
church had a more “emotional” emphasis 
than the Christian church. The sermons of 
the Christian church preachers, for example, 
were calmer, more rationalistic, more in the 
nature of teaching than those of Holiness 
preachers. Not infrequently in the former 
there was evidence of fairly careful organiza- 
tion of the sermon with the whole more or 
less logically moving from one point to an- 
other and with the sermon unified to some 
extent around a central theme. The sermons 
of Holiness preachers, on the other hand, 
were likely to be of the stream-of-conscious- 
ness type with little obvious logical develop- 
ment or structure. The manner in which the 
sermons were delivered also reflected the 
different emphasis placed on emotionality. 
Successful Holiness preachers had developed 
a skilful technique in producing emotional 
outbursts through the rhythm and cadence 
of their phrases, the change in the pitch of 
their voices, and in gestures and rhythmic 
clapping of their hands. Christian church 
preachers were more calm and controlled. 

An important component of the emotion- 
alism of the Holiness church was the belief 
in sudden, almost explosive, conversion so 
that “in the twinkling of an eye” a sinner 
was able to pass from the ranks of the 
damned to the ranks of the saved. Though 
this belief about conversion was not par- 
ticularly different in theory from that of the 
Christian church, in actual practice the 
Christian church put much less emphasis on 
sudden emotional change. 

The Holiness church provided great re- 
lief to people burdened with the weight of 
sin, and, furthermore, along with its em- 
phasis on sudden, emotional conversion, it 
provided for “proofs” that a person had 
really been “saved” and bad been accepted 
by God into grace. For by “getting the Pow- 
er,” by shouting and dancing in a trance 
under God’s direction, and by “speaking in 
tongues” a person showed that he had really 
been “born again” and thus had been 
“saved.” 

Since the greatest deviation from social 
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norms was found among the people of the 
low class, it was not unexpected that the 
Holiness church had its greatest appeal in 
this group, for it met real needs of low-class 
people. This, then, partially accounts for 
the greater attraction of the Holiness sect 
for low-class people. 

There was another aspect of the social 
situation, however, which was also impor- 
tant in this connection. Low-class people 
were clearly at the bottom of the social lad- 
der. It must be remembered that American 
society has an open class system, not a caste 
system, in which there is a great emphasis 
on the equality of individuals. When the 
beliefs that all men are equal and that one 
man is as good as another, and so on, are 
borne in mind, it is apparent that those 
occupying lower-class positions in the Beech 
Creek society almost inevitably felt frus- 
trated and oppressed, especially when they 
continually had relationships with higher- 
class people who “looked down on them.” 
Sometimes such feelings of frustration led 
to open violence. But such violent aggres- 
sion was by no means the only way of re- 
lieving these feelings of frustration. And it is 
precisely at this point that the Holiness 
church had performed a significant function 
for low-class people; it enabled them to re- 
lieve their feelings of inferiority and frustra- 
tion in a fashion which in some ways was 
more satisfactory than open aggression 
which, if widespread, would have been a real 
threat to the existence of the society. 

For in the Holiness church there was, in 
spite of much emphasis on the unity of all 
Christians, a strong belief that the Holiness 
church had the way of salvation. Every 
Holiness service attended by this investi- 
gator centered around the problem of get- 
ting others to accept the “Christian,” that 
is, the Holiness, way of life. The people 
criticized in the sermons were frequently 
those who refused to be “‘born again,” those 
who ridiculed “shouting” and “speaking in 
tongues.” The Holiness members who 
gathered near the preacher in front were 
commonly called “‘the Christians”; the rest 
of the audience, whether members of other 
churches or not, were therefore not Chris- 
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tians. In a very real sense, then, Holiness 
people felt that they were “the chosen 
people’’; they were “the saved”; they were 
“the children of God.” And, of course, this 
meant that non-Holiness people were not 
the chosen people, were not saved, were not 
the children of God. Here was some com- 
pensation for their lowly position in the so- 
cial ladder. They were low class, they were 
looked down on by higher classes, but they 
were the elect of God. As Goldschmidt says: 


The appeal of the emotional religion and 
asceticism for the disenfranchised is this: It 
denies the existence of this world with its woes; 
it denies the values in terms of which they are 
the underprivileged and sets up in their stead 
a putative society in the Kingdom of God, 
where, because of their special endowments 
(which we call emotionalism) they are the elite.9 


The Holiness church, then, was identified 
with low-class people because it met certain 
unique social and psychological needs of 
the people of the low class. The emotional, 
sudden conversion characteristic of the 
Holiness church, together with the physical 
proofs of acceptance by God, meant much 
to the low-class group, many of whose mem- 
bers had indulged in actions which both 
other members of their society and they 
themselves condemned so that there were 
deep feelings of guilt and shame which had 
to be relieved. Second, as members of the 
lowest class, the class which every other 
class looked down on and oppressed, there 
was a vital need for relief from the feelings 
of inferiority and frustration which were al- 
most inevitable in such a position. The Holi- 
ness church, by establishing a “society of the 
saved” (consisting of the members of the 
Holiness church), enabled the low-class 
people to turn the tables, so to speak, and to 
become the elite. 

It should be emphasized that not only 
had the Holiness church performed impor- 
tant functions for the members of the low- 
class group; it also had performed important 
functions for the wider social system, the 
Beech Creek area. It was a fact commonly 

9 Walter R. Goldschmidt, “Class Denomination- 


alism in Rural California Churches,’? American 
Journal of Sociology, XLIX (January, 1944), 354-55- 
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accepted by people in the area that violence 
arising from differences between members 
of different class groups had decreased since 
the 1920’s. There had, of course, been many 
reasons for this. For one thing the class 
groups had tended to separate territorially; 
many of the D’s, for example, left Beech 
Creek. No doubt the resultant lessening of 
contacts between the disputants had con- 
tributed to the decrease in conflict. The com- 
ing of the Holiness church, it is believed, had 
also been an important factor in the de- 
crease of violence because it had given the 
low-class people some relief from their feel- 
ings of inferiority and guilt and had turned 
their thoughts in other, more solidary direc- 
tions. 

The ascetic pattern of behavior which 
the Holiness church exhorted its members 
to follow was closely related to the basic 
value system of the Beech Creek society. In 
many ways it urged what might be called 
a “superascetic” life. For instance, not only 
the drinking of liquor but in some cases the 
drinking of coffee and tea (quite acceptable 
among the members of the wider group) 
were disapproved by the Holiness group; 
the marital relationships of a person who 
had been divorced and then married a sec- 
ond time were sometimes classified as adul- 
terous by Holiness people, although most 
of the other members of the society would 
have considered the new marital relation- 
ships proper. Usually ultra-ascetic stand- 
ards of this sort could not be conformed to 
for very long, even by the Holiness mem- 


bers. But such an emphasis often did start 
people along the long, hard path of class 
ascent by encouraging them to conform to 
the ascetic values so important in deter- 
mining an individual’s and a family’s class 
status in the Beech Creek society. 


Iv. CONCLUSIONS 


The class schema, in summary, has been 
found to be useful in understanding inter- 
marriage and membership in Holiness 
groups. Intermarriage was found to be con- 
centrated in the highest and the lowest 
groups in the class scale, and it was sug- 
gested that members of the highest group 
intermarried because they refused to have 
close relationships with most of the lower- 
class families surrounding them and that 
members of the lowest group intermarried 
because the people around them, repulsed 
by the deviant behavior of the D family, 
refused to associate with them. 

Membership in the Holiness groups was 
confined almost entirely to the low-class 
group. Investigation showed that this sect 
met specific needs of the low-class people, 
particularly their need for a feeling of relief 
and of forgiveness (for many of the Holiness 
members had deviated seriously from the 
norms which society and they themselves, 
ultimately, accepted) and their need for a 
sense of importance and worth in a situa- 
tion in which they were at the bottom of the 
class ladder. 
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SOCIAL PARTICIPATION IN THE RURAL COMMUNITY: 


SELZ C. MAYO AND C. PAUL MARSH 


ABSTRACT 


Astudy of two rural locality groups in Wake County, North Carolina, suggests that the extent to which 
formal social participation is limited to the locality group of residence is related to the degree of locality 
group consciousness. Village residents confined their participation to organizations within the locality group 
toa much greater extent than did the open-country population. There was a definite pattern by age, but 
it was different from the expected pattern. In the two areas studied sex was related to the percentage of par- 
ticipation within the locality group only among Negroes; and race was related to this percentage within the 
group only among females. There was a relationship between place of residence, farm and nonfarm, and the 
extent to which formal participation is limited to the locality group only within one of the groups. 


This study is concerned primarily with 
the interrelationship of two types of rural 
social structure—the locality group, on the 
one hand, and voluntary formal organiza- 
tions, on the other—and is particularly con- 
cerned with the extent to which the par- 
ticipation in voluntary formal organizations 
takes place within and outside the locality 
group or residence. 

The importance of rural locality groups— 
neighborhoods and communities—in under- 
standing rural society has been emphasized 
by rural sociologists. These “‘first groups 
outside the family which have social sig- 
nificance, and which have some sense of local 
unity,”? have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion and research. 

The changing nature of the rural locality 
group has been characterized by any number 
of research workers. The small locality 
group of the past has been pictured as a 
primary group, i.e., a group in which there 
are frequent, intimate, face-to-face contacts 
among all members. This was the group 
within which most of the needs not filled by 
the family were met. The neighborhood, be- 
cause of poor communication and isolation, 
was the locus of almost all activities of its 
members, who went outside only occasional- 


‘Paper presented at the fourteenth annual 
meeting of the Southern Sociological Society, 
Atlanta, Georgia, April 27, 1951. 

?J.H. Kolb and Edmund deS. Brunner, A Study 
of Rural Society (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1946), p. 225. 


ly for certain specialized services that the 
locality group did not provide. 

Predictions were made that the smaller 
locality groups would disappear with im- 
proved means of transportation and com- 
munication, but this has not occurred uni- 
versally or perhaps even generally, especial- 
ly in the South. Locality groups have given 
up many of their functions to other agencies 
and groups. The individual family is no 
longer dependent upon the locality group for 
all its social relationships and activities. In 
spite of this, however, locality groups still 
exist as sociological units and may be lo- 
cated and mapped. 

Sanderson divides human association 
groups into three classes: (1) genetic groups 
(family, race, tribe) ; (2) locality groups; and 
(3) interest groups, including all institu- 
tional organizations and voluntary associa- 
tions. Both he and Kolb and Brunner em- 
phasize the increasing importance of the 
third at the expense of the second. Kolb and 
Brunner say: 


This transfer from locality groups to interest 
groups and from organic forms to contractual 
forms of assocations, whether by voluntary 
means or through skillful promotion, is a sig- 
nificant trend and one which explains many of 
the rural social movements of the present time. 
This is not to say that neighborhood and com- 
munity groups have entirely lost their influence, 


3 Dwight Sanderson, The Rijral Community (Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1932), p. 597. 
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but simply that interest groups are of increasing 
importance. 


Too little attention has been given to the ex- 
tent to which these special interest organiza- 
trans and locality groups are interrelated. 

In 1948 the locality groups in Wake 
County were delineated and rated accord- 
ing to the degree of group consciousness as 
high, medium, or low. (This scaling process 
has been described elsewhere and need not 
concern us here.) Of the one hundred and 
one rural locality groups totally or partially 
in Wake County, two were chosen for more 
intensive study. One of the locality groups, 
Knightdale, had a high degree of group con- 
sciousness, and the other, Leesville, had a 
low degree of group consciousness. Knight- 
dale is a village-centered locality group in 
which, during the summer of 1948, there 
were 318 households, 121 of which were in 
the incorporated center and 197 in the open 
country. Leesville is an open-country group 
with 117 households. 

All households in the two locality groups 
were included in the enumeration, and par- 
ticipation scores were obtained for every in- 
dividua] ten years of age and above by the 
use of the Chapin social participation scale.s 
In the scale weights are assigned for various 
activities within a formal voluntary organi- 
zation: membership, 1; attendance, 2; con- 
tributions, 3; committee membership, 4; and 
office position, 5. An individual’s total score 
is obtained by summing all the weights that 
apply to his activities for all the organiza- 
tions with which he is affiliated. In the 
course of obtaining the intensity of social 
participation, data were obtained relative to 
the location of that participation. These 
data were obtained by adding only one 
question to the scale, namely: Where did the 
participation occur? 

The extent to which formal participation 
was confined to the locality group is meas- 
ured by the percentage of the total score 
that was in organizations located within the 


4 Op. cit., p. 332. 


SF. Stuart Chapin, Social Participation Scale, 
1937 (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1938). 


locality group. It is with the proportion of 
the participation that occurred within the 
locality group rather than the intensity 
score itself that this paper is focused. 

In order to show the extent to which the 
rural locality group is a locus for formal so- 
cial participation, five hypotheses have been 
set up and tested. Each hypothesis is stated, 
and then the data are presented for the two 
locality groups studied. 

Hypothesis I. The participation of the resi- 
dents of a locality group with high group con- 
sciousness .s confined to the locality to a much 
greater degree than that of the residents of a 
locality group with a low degree of group 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

This hypothesis was substantiated for 
Knightdale and Leesville. The differences 
between the two locality groups were the 
most striking differences observed (Fig. 1). 

Because of the wide difference between 
the village and open-country areas of 
Knightdale, they are considered separately. 
The village residents limited their partici- 
pation to organizations within the locality 
group to a much greater extent than did the 


residents of open-country Knightdale (85.8 


and 71.4 per cent, respectively). 

The difference between open-country 
Knightdale and Leesville is even more strik- 
ing. The percentage of the total score that 
was within the locality group was more than 
twice as great among Knightdale residents 
as among Leesville residents (71.4 and 30.7). 
(It should be remembered that the village is 
a part of the locality group and that partici- 
pation in the village is included in the open- 
country Knightdale data.) 

Hypothesis II. The extent to which partici- 
pation is confined to the locality group of resi- 
dence increases as age increases. 

With the greater mobility of youth and 
the location of the schools outside one of the 
locality groups, it was expected that the per- 
centage of participation within the group 
would increase as the individuals became 
older and were better established in the com- 
munity. 

This hypothesis was not substantiated by 
the data from the Knightdale and Leesville 
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of locality groups. While there was a definite group, from which point the percentage that 
he pattern by age, it was very different from occurred within the locality group increased 
ity this expected pattern (Fig. 2). Among white steadily through the 45-49 age group. Then, 

participants the percentage of participation in sharp contrast to the pattern among 
he that occurred within the locality group was_ whites, the proportion within decreased to 
0- relatively high in age groups 10-14, 15-19, its lowest point in the 50-54 age group (29 
en and 20-24; the percentage then declined to per cent) and increased to its highest point 
ad, its lowest point (about 59 per cent in the (68 per cent) in the 55-59 age group. It then 
wO 


PERCENT OF PARTICIPATION WITHIN COMMUNITY BY 
AREA AND RACE, WAKE COUNTY, 1948 
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decreased among people sixty years of age 
country) in the 30-34 age group. From there 


and over. 


it climbed to its highest point (81 per cent 
in the total and 73 per cent in the open 
country) in the 45-49 age group. In the older 
age groups the percentage that occurred 
within the community again declined, reach- 
ing a point about midway between the two 
extremes among those persons sixty years 
of age and over. 

The Negro pattern was slightly different, 
with a sharp increase from the 10-14 to the 
15-19 age group. There was then a sharp de- 
crease from the 20-24 to the 25-29 age 


‘ 


Hypothesis III. There is no difference be- 
tween the sexes in the extent to which the formal 
participation is confined to the locality group 
of residence. 

This hypothesis was substantiated in the 
Knightdale and Leesville study among Ne- 
groes but not for the white population. 
There was a difference of only 1.4 percentage 
points between Negro males and females 
(53.6 and 55.0 per cent). In the white popu- 
lation females confined their formal partici- 
pation to the locality group to a greater ex- 
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tent than did males (75.3 and 66.8 per cent, 
respectively). 

Hypothesis IV. The formal participation 
of farm residents is confined to their locality 
group to a greater extent than that of nonfarm 
residents. 

This hypothesis was not substantiated in 
Knightdale and Leesville during 1948. Be- 
cause of the wide difference between open- 


From these percentages the hypothesis 
appears to have been substantiated for the 
open-country areas. Examination of the 
data for each of the two open-country areas, 
however, reveals that it was the case among 
whites living in Leesville where the per- 
centage within for the farm group was more 
than twice that of the nonfarm (35.5 and 
17.4). In Knightdale there was very little 
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country nonfarm residents and village resi- 
dents, the nonfarm population is separated 
into the village population and the open- 
country nonfarm population for considera- 
tion here. 

The village residents confined their par- 
ticipation to their locality group to a much 
greater extent than either the farm residents 
or the open-country nonfarm residents. The 
percentage of participation that was within 
the locality group was 85.8 for village resi- 
dents, 58.9 for farm residents, and 42.9 for 
open-country nonfarm residents. 


difference between the two groups. Among 
Negroes the percentage of participation 
within was slightly higher for the nonfarm 
residents in both locality groups. 

Hypothesis V. There is no difference in the 
extent to which the formal participation of Ne- 
groes and whites is confined to the locality group 
of residence. 

This hypothesis was not substantiated in 
Leesville and Knightdale. The participation 
of whites was limited to the locality group to 
a significantly higher degree than that of the 
Negroes (60.4 and 54.3 per cent). This dif- 
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ference, however, was primarily within the 
female population (65.4 per cent for white 
females and 55.0 per cent for Negro fe- 
males). The percentage of participation 
within was almost identical for white males 
and Negro males (54.3 and 54.6). (As there 
were only two Negro families within the 
village, comparisons are made here only be- 
tween open-country whites and Negroes.) 


DISCUSSION 


As pointed out previously, these data are 
from only two locality groups, and the con- 
clusions drawn from the hypotheses tested 
in this study can do no more than suggest 
the extent to which the formal participation 
of various sectors of the general rural popu- 
lation may be limited to the locality group. 
They do point up, however, a number of 
questions about the relationship between the 
locality group and participation in formal 
organizations. 

Do these differences between the various 
sectors of the population indicate differences 
in the strength of their ties to the communi- 
ty? If Kolb and Brunner’s conclusion that 
participation in organized activities is im- 
portant in holding the locality group togeth- 
er is correct, this is probably true. It is easy 
to see that the wide difference between 
Knightdale and Leesville might be, in part, 
a reflection of the difference in the strength 
of their community ties. 

Another question that arises is: What is 
the effect of limiting participation to the 
community on the attitudes and outlook of 


the residents? In a situation such as the 
village, for example, where more than 85 per 
cent of the total participation occurred with- 
in the community, are the attitudes of the 
people more narrow than those of the people 
who live in communities where contacts are 
over a wider area even with a lower degree 
of participation? 

Finally, will people participate in some 
types of organizations only if they are within 
the locality group, while they will go outside 
the locality to participate in other types of 
organizations? While the data in this paper 
do not answer this question, the difference 
between the two localty groups suggests 
that it may be true. In an area such as the 
rural South where religion is so important to 
the people, many people will participate in 
religious activities even if they must travel 
for a long distance in order to do so. On the 
other hand, promoters of many types of or- 
ganizations are convinced that to be effec- 
tive such organizations must be located 
within the locality groups. 

Stated in the simplest terms, this paper 
has attempted to present answers to some 
questions relative to the extent to which 
rural people go outside their own locality 
group in order to participate in voluntary 
forma! organizations. Many more questions 
were raised than were answered. The data 
presented, however, are testimony to the 
tremendous power of the locality group in 
the social structure of rural society. 


CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 


COMMENT 


F. STUART CHAPIN 


This study confirms some previous results 
from measures of participation in formal and 
organized groups obtained by use of my social 
participation scale. Disproof of Hypothesis II 
(“the extent to which participation is confined 
to the locality group of residence increases as 
age increases”) presents an interesting problem. 
One possible explanation would be to interpret 
the lowest percentage participation in local 
community groups in the age range 30-34 as 
due to the fact that persons in this age group 


are at the height of vigor and energy for partici- 
pation and hence in an expanding stage of so- 
cialization; to interpret the finding of highest 
participation in age range 45-49 as due to the 
fact that in this age group people have estab- 
lished residences connected with occupation 
and school-age children; and to interpret the 
decline in participation in age group 60 and 
over as due to diminishing energies. The latter 
conclusion would be consistent with the results 
obtained by W. C. McKain, Jr., of the Division 
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of Farm Population and Rural Welfare of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 1946. He 
found for a group of 244 persons sixty-five 
years of age and over in California diminishing 
social participation scores with age. The same 
trend was obtained by D. G. Hay in a central 
New York community for 1946-47. Since the 
social participation scale consists of five factors 
weighted to indicate the approximate intensity 
of participation, it might be interesting to make 
a breakdown of the total score into its compo- 
nents in cases where some logical hypothesis 
was not corroborated by the data. The reason 
for this suggestion is that the social participa- 
tion scale measures a person’s social acceptance 
or rejection on three factors: membership (1), 
committee membership (4), and offices held 


(5). It measures pure participation of the 
person on two factors: attendance (2) and 
contributions (3). If the individual scores were 
totaled by these two subdivisions of the entire 
scale, differentials among locality groups might 
be obtained which could explain some of the 
gross differences obtained in the compari- 
son of totals made on the basis of the 
entire scale score. It may be of interest to 
add that the social participation scale con- 
forms satisfactorily to the Guttman type of 
scale, since the order—officer, committee mem- 
ber, contributor, attendance, and membership 
—are categories of diminishing inclusiveness 
in the order named and yield a reproducibility 
coefficient of over go. 
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RESEARCH ON INTERMARRIAGE: A SURVEY OF 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND PROSPECTS 


MILTON L. BARRON 


ABSTRACT 


Sociological research on intermarriage has been concerned with (1) the causal factors, (2) the patterns of 
incidence and selection, and (3) the consequences among the marriage partners and their children. Many 
important gaps remain for investigation in each area. An inconsistency found among Americans is their 
conservative attitude toward intermarriage, on the one hand, and their activities, on the other hand, in 
creating social and cultural conditions favoring intermarriage. 


Periodically since the end of World War 
I, American sociologists and their academic 
cousins, the demographers, have been ex- 
horting each other to engage in research on 
a neglected aspect of human relations— 
intermarriage. In a multigroup society like 
the United States, they have maintained, 
the study of intermarriage may provide a 
precise, quantitative measurement of such 
vital and related sociological questions as 
the process of assimilation, the degree of 
internal cohesion in individual racial, re- 
ligious, and ethnic groups, and the extent 
of social distance between groups of these 
types. 

But there have been other reasons for the 
attraction of social scientists to the analysis 
of intermarriage. Of interest to them is the 
considerable number of American people 
who have not adopted Zangwill’s romantic 
notion that America is God’s crucible, that 
the new society’s complex ingredients should 
blend eventually by intermarriage into a 
race of supermen, combining the virtues of 
all races, creeds, and nationalities. Indeed, 
many Americans today look upon the prac- 
tice as a threat to their social values and way 
of life rather than as a panacea for their 
tensions in intergroup relations. For ex- 
ample, Gunnar Myrdal found that most 
southern whites place the taboo on racial in- 
termarriage in the highest rank among the 
various parts of their concern about the 
maintenance of the status quo between 


‘Israel Zangwill, The Melting-Pot (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1909). 


themselves and Negroes.? Roman Catholic 
spokesmen in this country continually de- 
plore “mixed marriage”’ with non-Catholics, 
and Protestant clerics are becoming in- 
creasingly vociferous not only in opposing 
such marriages but in pointing to the Roman 
Catholic policy therein as an important issue 
in the struggle for power between the Catho- 
lic church and other religious groups. Per- 
haps the best indication of Jewish anxiety 
about the “problem” is its popularity as a 
theme in plays and novels by and about 
Jews, especially—and possibly significantly 
in terms of causation—in times of social dis- 
organization like World Wars I and II. 
Ever since the astonishing response to Anne 
Nichols’ comedy about Abraham Levy’s 
marriage to Rose Mary Murphy during the 
armistice of the first war there has been a 
steady procession of other works, some of 
them more prominent than others. 

Sociologists may well ask themselves why 
so many Americans consider intermarriage 

2 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1944), pp. 60-61. 


3 Abie’s Irish Rose (New York: Samuel French, 
1924) was the stage play. In 1927 it was published 
as a novel by Harper. Subsequently it became a 
movie film, and more recently it has been a radio 
serial presented weekly by one of the major broad- 
casting networks. 

4Some of the better-known novels dealing with 
Jewish-gentile intermarriage have been Gwethalyn 
Graham, Earth and High Heaven (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1944); Sholem Asch, East River (New 
York: Putnam, 1946); Norman Katkov, Eagle at 
My Eyes (New York: Doubleday, 1948); and Myron 
Brinig, Footsteps on the Stair (New York: Rinehart, 
1950). 
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to be a social problem. A tentative answer is 
that the practice is a grave threat to the 
people’s values of identity, homogeneity, and 
survival. As one writer sees the menace in 
operation with reference to Jews: 


The one great factor, making for group sur- 
vival, is the ability to keep offspring within the 
group. As between two or more groups, inter- 
marriage is forever a source of danger to the 
less favorably situated group, since the younger 
generation is usually anxious to escape the 
inherited hardship. The severance of relations 
favorable to exogamous marriage thus becomes 
the desideratum of every minority.s 


Not infrequently the problem-mentality of 
those resistant to the practice, especially 
clergymen, is expressed in terms of “‘culture 
conflict,”’ a concept borrowed from the social 
scientists. Intermarriage, it is maintained, 
should be avoided because conflict almost 
invariably results between culturally dis- 
parate mates and harmfully affects their 
children. The validity of this claim will be 
weighed in a subsequent section of this 
article. At this point it is appropriate to sug- 
gest that there are two flaws in such a 
rationalization for resistance. First, there 
are occasionally only nominal differences at 
the most between intermarrying mates. 
Second, important cultural differences often 
stratify husbands and wives, let us say, of 
the very same religious affiliation. Yet few 
priests, ministers, and rabbis preach caution 
or refuse to officiate at such technically 
nonmixed marriages. 

What have American sociologists and 
demographers learned about intermarriage? 
Their research findings may be organized 
and summarized as follows. 

1. Causal factors.—What are the social 
and psychological forces which induce inter- 
marriage? Studies in New York City, Los 
Angeles, Burlington, Woonsocket, New 
Haven, and Derby have shown that an un- 
balanced sex ratio and numerically small 
representation lead some groups into con- 
siderable incidences of intermarriage.’ But 


5Julius A. Leibert, “Somatic Jews,’’ Liberal 
Judaism, XIII (December, 1945), 56-60. 


even more important, in contrast to the 
theme of “America divided” expressed by 
most writers on intergroup relations, is that 
in this immigrant-receiving society our 
heterogeneous groups have developed cul- 
tural similarities and social proximity to a 
surprising extent. For example, residential 
propinquity, a well-known factor in court- 
ship, not only because of the premarital 
contacts facilitated but also because of the 
economic and cultural similarities implied, is 
found to be an important correlate of inter- 
marriages as well as in-marriages. Our com- 
munities’ ecological areas are not homogene- 
ous with regard to race, religion, and 
nationality. 

Premarital studies also indicate that 
young people of diverse groups are led into 
marital ties through economic propinquity 
and similarity, both occupational and spa- 
tial; by close association and common ex- 
periences in the amount, type, and locale of 
education; and by recreational contacts. In- 
deed, the high degree of similarity in eco- 
nomic and educational status of those who 
intermarry lends support to the prediction 
of the ultimate emergence of clearly defined 
in-groups and “consciousness of kind” 
along these lines. 

Religious and racial intermarriages also 
occur today because of the inefficacy of in- 
stitutional control by church and state. His- 
torical as well as contemporary evidence 
demonstrate that churches and synagogues 
cannot effectively curb religious intermar- 
riage in societies where church and state are 
separate and civil marriage, accordingly, is 
an alternative to a clerical ceremony. As far 
as racial intermarriage is concerned, the 
point is perhaps best made by way of illus- 
tration. There were cases of such marriage 
in California long before October 1, 1948, 
the date when that state’s law prohibiting 
the practice was ruled unconstitutional by 
a decision of the State Supreme Court. In 
short, easy social contact and a cultural 


6 Comparison of the findings may be found in the 
author’s People Who Intermarry (Syracuse: Syracuse 
University Press, 1946), pp. 251-323. 
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common denominator negate much of the 
prohibitive impact of institutional control. 

But that is not all. Sociologists also have 
several hypotheses to explain why intermar- 
riage occurs which need to be tested in future 
empirical studies. It is proposed that post- 
adolescence and the premarital years con- 
stitute an age of rebellion against the more 
conservative values of parents, which, 
coupled with the conflict between genera- 
tions and the emancipation from family con- 
trol brought on by extramural and secular 
experiences in education and the economy, 
are conducive to intermarriage. For many 
young Americans the cultural relativity 
with which they are indoctrinated in public 
school systems and the psychological asso- 
ciation which they develop between the in- 
termarriage taboo and “‘backwardness” are 
also conceivably significant in this context. 
A likely explanation is to be had too in the 
individualistic choice of a marriage partner 
imbedded in the “romantic complex” of 
American culture. And, lastly, one must con- 
sider the roles of self-hatred among many 
members of minority groups and the drive 
toward upward social mobility, both of which 
may find expression in marriage outside the 
group. 

2. Patterns—A second type of research 
activity has centered upon patterns of inci- 
dence and selection. Which groups tend to 
intermarry more than others? Which groups 
are selected most frequently by other 
groups? And what are the dynamics or 
trends of incidence and selection in inter- 
marriage over the years? Sociologists who 
pose these questions in their community 
studies generally find that intermarriage 
occurs most often between ethnic groups, 
less often between religious groups, and 
least between racially defined groups. This, 
of course, is not only useful in terms of 
evaluating the relative cohesive strength of 
group types, but it is suggestive of possible 
realignments in the structure of American 
Society. 

Unquestionably the most valuable socio- 
logical study in this connection was made 


by Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy in New 
Haven.’ Marriage records in that communi- 
ty for 1870, 1900, 1930, and 1940 were ana- 
lyzed, and over each time interval there was 
found to be an increase in the percentage of 
those intermarrying from most—but not all 
—groups. The proportion of Protestants in- 
termarrying with non-Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics with non-Catholics, for ex- 
ample, declined slightly over the last meas- 
ured decade. This is more important than 
it may seem to the casual observer, largely 
because it disrupts the armchair, speculative 
idea that intermarriage relentlessly increases 
in the dimension of time in a smooth, un- 
broken pattern. It supports the contention 
that no mystical force pushes any aspect of 
intergroup relations in a single direction. 
The most interesting pattern discovered 
by Dr. Kennedy is rhetorically mentioned 
in the title of her article. Negro-white inter- 
marriages in New Haven have been practi- 
cally nonexistent, on the one hand. Ethnic 
groups, on the other hand, have intermarried 
at a very high rate but not indiscriminately. 
Rather, they have tended to intermarry 
within the confines of the apparently hard- 
ening lines of religion. Catholic nationalities 
have intermarried with other Catholics; 
Protestants have chosen other Protestants; 
and Jews, probably in large part because 
their religious and ethnic characteristics co- 
incide, have married Jews. Thus we have 
had the pattern of the “triple melting pot.” 
The need for further research on this as- 
pect of intermarriage is obvious. The com- 
munities studied so far have been few in 
number, mostly concentrated on the eastern 
seaboard. It is important that we get a more 
adequate regional coverage. Second, many 
more studies are needed on the dynamics of 
intermarriage. Are second- and third-genera- 
tion Americans intermarrying more than 
their first-generation parents and grand- 
parents elsewhere than New Haven? Third, 
studies of intermarriage incidence and se- 
7“Single or Triple Melting Pot? Intermarriage 


Trends in New Haven,’’ American Journal of 
Sociology, XLIX (January, 1944), 331-30. 
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lection must keep within reasonable distance 
of the ever changing calendar. It is absurd in 
terms of time as well as place to assert that 
“Americans intermarry” according to a 
pattern of a triple melting pot when all we 
really know is that residents of one com- 
munity, New Haven, were demonstrating 
such a pattern ten years ago. 

3. Consequences—The third and last 
major kind of research on intermarriage has 
dealt with the consequences of the practice 
in family life. How do intermarried mates 
and their children fare in numerical size, 
personality development and interpersonal 
relations, religious affiliation and participa- 
tion, and success or failure as measured by 
the criteria of divorce, desertion, and sepa- 
ration? 

The fragmentary research of this sort so 
far has been concerned mainly with religious 
intermarriage and will be summarized be- 
low. First, one should be reminded that such 
research has been challenged by the vested 
interest, social myopia, and wishful thinking 
of many laymen. To be sure, few but racists 
and fundamentalist zealots now argue 
against intermarriage on the grounds of 
detrimental biological consequences. But 
there are numerous people who insist on a 
consequence of overwhelming doom for 
those who intermarry in social and cultural 
matters. For example, at the annual con- 
ference of the Rabbinical Council of America 
in January, 1950, Rabbi Israel Tabak of 
Baltimore, then president of the council, 
contended that such marriages are 90 per 
cent unsuccessful and that they “undermine 
the stability of the home, increase the num- 
ber of unhappy marriages and bring children 
into the world with a rift in their souls 
which can never be healed.’’® 

Very unusual and seemingly more ob- 
jective and realistic is a recent statement by 
another rabbi: 


There are many Jews who... deprecate 
mixed marriage on simple practical grounds. 
Marriage, they argue, involves at best many 
problems and difficulties. Why complicate it 
still more? Why enter on a union with a re- 


8 New York Times, January 31, 1950. 
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duced chance of success? This would be an 
impressive argument if we could show that a 
majority, or even a dangerously high per- 
centage, of intermarriages are failures. We do 
not, in fact, have reliable statistics; nor do we 
have a satisfactory way of measuring success 
in marriage. ... Everyone knows of successful 
intermarriages, and they are not so rare as to 
be labeled startling exceptions.9 


Another preliminary to the results of em- 
pirical studies concerning intermarriage 
consequences is in order. It is the review of 
relevant theory formulated by specialists in 
the field of marriage and the family. For the 
most part they have assumed that extreme 
differences in background should foster 
marital discord rather than rapport. They 
have suggested, for instance, that the ele- 
ment of mixture is a focal point for conflict 
in some cases of intermarriage in that it be- 
comes the scapegoat for tensions which 
originate elsewhere in the marital relation- 
ship; it is an easy substitute explanation 
for a couple’s poor adjustment in, let us say, 
financial affairs. At the same time, however, 
the theorists have maintained that the con- 
sequences of any marriage depend upon the 
total situation and not merely upon the fact 
of mixture. That is, a marriage’s inner soli- 
darity is affected not only by its various 
parts but also by the influences of those with 
whom the couple has had and continues to 
have social ties. Theoretically, no type of 
marriage contains within itself the germs of 
its own inevitable failure. Success or failure 
depends upon total adjustment rather than 
upon the mere elements of difference. 

Accompanying this theory pertinent to 
the husband-wife relationship in intermar- 
riage there is the theory regarding the chil- 
dren of such marriage. Most prevalent is the 
notion that lack of adequate identification 
and the status of marginality and outcaste 
are the burdens they must bear. At least 
one sociologist has speculated that, in 
order to avoid the situation, one adjust- 
ment probably at work in society is 
the greater exercise of birth control so 


9Bernard J. Bamberger, “Plain Talk about 
Intermarriage,’”? Reconstructionist, XV (December, 
1949), 10-14. 
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that the number of children born of such 
marriages is less than the number born of 
“pure” marriages.’ For those religiously 
intermarried couples who do have children 
there are known to be several alternative ad- 
justments. An early European practice 
sanctioned by law in some countries and 
transplanted informally to the United 
States is for the boys to follow the religion 
of the father and the girls that of the mother. 
Another practice is for all members of the 
family—parents as well as children—to as- 
sume the religious affiliation of one of the 
parents. Still another is for one parent and 
all the children to join one denomination, 
while the other parent remains in his own. 
Next is the “compromise” alternative—that 
is, the parents become members of a neutral 
religious body like the Universalists or Uni- 
tarians and raise their children accordingly. 
Idealists try one of two other alternatives: 
either the children are exposed to both of the 
parents’ divergent faiths or they plan to 
allow their children to make up their own 
minds when they reach the age of discretion. 

Occasionally the problem of religious 
identification of children of intermarriages 
comes before the courts, and in two of such 
cases recently important precedents may 
have been established. A test case in Texas 
was concerned with the legal validity of that 
part of the Roman Catholic Ante-Nuptial 
Contract and Promises signed by the non- 
Catholic in a “mixed marriage”’ which states 
that 


all children, both boys and girls, that may be 
born of this union shall be baptized and edu- 
cated solely in the faith of the Roman Catholic 
Church, even in the event of the death of my 
Catholic consort. In case of dispute, I, further- 
more, hereby fully agree that the custody of all 
the children shall be given to such guardians as 
to assure the faithful execution of this covenant 
and promise. 


The decision in court was that the promises 
signed are not valid in law; they are only 
binding in “good faith.” 

The second case was in New Jersey and 


*°M. C. Elmer, The Sociology of the Family 
(Boston: Ginn & Co., 1945), p. 195. 


dealt with the question of the religious af- 
filiation of children of ‘‘mixed marriages” in 
the event of a divorce. The mother, a Jew- 
ess, had married and divorced a Roman 
Catholic. There were two children of the 
marriage, a ten-year-old son and a five-and- 
a-half-year-old daughter, the mother insist- 
ing on raising them as Jews, the father in- 
sisting on his religion. The court of errors 
and appeals decided in the mother’s favor 
after the father had contended that the right 
to control religious training is vested ex- 
clusively in the father. The court, rejecting 
this, cited the state law that each parent 
has an equal right in the matter and noted 
that in the divorce case the custody of the 
children had been awarded to the mother. 
Therefore, she had the right to raise the 
children in the religion she saw fit. 

What systematic and empirical data has 
sociological research uncovered about the 
consequences of intermarriage? The most 
fruitful study was conducted a short time 
ago by Judson T. Landis at Michigan State 
College." For three years Landis had col- 
lected information on their parents’ mar- 
riages from the students in marriage lecture 
sections, such as age when married, occupa- 
tion, education, religion, present marital 
status, whether either parent changed his 
or her religious faith at or after marriage, 
which parent took the responsibility for pro- 
viding religious training, how much conflict 
over religion had been evident to the chil- 
dren, and the eventual faith taken by the 
children, the students themselves.” 

Of the 4,108 families whose histories 
were thus analyzed, it was discovered that 
almost two-thirds of the parents had in- 
married as Protestants, 573 families had 


1 “Marriages of Mixed and Non-mixed Reli- 
gious Faith,” American Sociological Review, XIV 
(June, 1949), 401-7. 

12 The study’s significance has two restrictions. 
It does not reflect a cross-section of the American 
population, but rather it represents the background 
of young people in college in the Midwest. Second, 
because of the method used in collecting the data, 
the results shed light only upon intermarriages in 
which there are children. A study of childless inter- 
marriages would probably show different results. 
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parents in-married as Catholics, and in 346 
cases there had been intermarriage between 
Catholics, on the one hand, and 305 Protes- 
tants and 41 persons of no religious faith, on 
the other. In 192 of these 346 intermarriages, 
each spouse retained his or her own religious 
affiliation after the marriage; in 113 of the 
cases either the Catholic or the Protestant 
changed to the faith of the other. 

What about the comparable divorce rates 
of the inmarrying and intermarrying par- 
ents?!3 The rates were lowest in nonmixed 
Catholic marriages; next came nonmixed 
Protestant marriages; higher were the 
rates in Catholic-Protestant intermarriages; 
and highest of all was the percentage of di- 
vorce in marriages involving a partner with 
no religious faith. Analysis showed that the 
Catholic-Protestant intermarriages had a 
better chance to avoid divorce when one 
mate—particularly the Protestant wife or 
the Catholic husband—changed to the faith 
of the other mate. Further analysis showed 
that it made a difference to the divorce rate 
whether the mother was Catholic or Protes- 
tant in the intermarriage. There were three 
times as many divorces in intermarriages 
between a Catholic man and a Protestant 
woman as there were in cases in which the 
husband was Protestant and the wife 
Catholic. 

Landis’ explanation for this significant 
differential is that fewer factors make for 
tension in intermarriages in which the 
mother is Catholic. This is because the 
mother-role and Roman Catholicism are 
more likely to be “‘constants”’ or inflexible; 
the father-role and Protestantism, on the 
other hand, are more likely to be “‘variables”’ 
or flexible. Consider, for example, the serious 


3 Professor Landis acknowledges that the divorce 
rate is not an accurate index of marital success or 
failure. This may be illustrated by low divorce 
rates in cases where the wife is Roman Catholic and 
yet the situation is unhappy for her. Inasmuch as 
three out of four divorces are granted to women in 
the United States, a devout but unhappy Roman 
Catholic wife cannot take the initiative toward 
divorce, whereas most unhappy Protestant wives 
are free from any dogmatic restrictions to do so. 


question about the religious training of the 
children. 


In the American home the mother is more 
likely to be a church member and is more apt 
to take the responsibility for the religious in- 
struction of the children. When a man who has 
no faith or is a Protestant marries a Catholic 
woman, he signs the ante-nuptial agreement 
and does not find it difficult to abide by the 
agreement when his children are born. He 
expects his wife to be responsible for their re- 
ligious training. There is then no great cause for 
conflict in this type of a mixed marriage. If the 
mother is Protestant the marriage seems to have 
many more serious problems. The Protestant 
mother has agreed that the children will be 
baptized Catholic, and yet she can hardly 
bring up her children in a faith which she herself 
does not accept. Since the major responsibility 
for religious training falls upon her, she will 
probably bring the children up in the only faith 
she knows and believes in. This means that the 
agreement made before marriage must be 
scrapped. The Catholic husband is more apt 
to be a church member than the Protestant 
husband who marries a Catholic. It may be 
quite a blow to him to find that his wife will 
not have the children baptized into his faith. 
Conflict results since many Catholic fathers 
cannot give up without a struggle. The Catholic 
father not only has his own conscience to live 
with but he is constantly aware of the attitude 
of his church and of his family when they see 
his children being brought up in the Protestant 
faith.t4 


How were the children of Landis’ study 
actually brought up? First, the data showed 
that Elmer’s previously mentioned theory 
of intermarriage adjustment by limitation 
of offspring is substantiated. The students 
whose parents had intermarried had fewer 
brothers and sisters than those whose par- 
ents were nonmixed. Catholic women mar- 
ried to Protestants had had 2.2 children; 
Protestant women married to Catholics, 1.9; 
both Catholics, 3.6; and both Protestants, 
2.7. The most common tendency was for the 
children, especially daughters, to follow the 
faith of the mother, this being the case for 
approximately 75 per cent of the girls as 
compared with 65 per cent of the boys. This 


4 Op. cit., pp. 405-6. 
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is consistent with the students’ description 
of the parental responsibility for religious 
training in their homes. The most frequent 
policy was that “mother took all responsi- 
bility for the religious training’’; the second 
in frequency was that “our parents told us 
about both faiths but let us decide for our- 
selves when we were old enough.” 
Conspicuous by their absence in Landis’ 
study as well as in other studies are data 
about the consequences of Jewish-gentile 
intermarriages. However, before we can rest 
assured about the adequacy of our knowl- 
edge concerning the consequences of the 
intermarriage process, sociologists must also 
meet the challenge to do more research on a 
larger sampling of socioeconomic groups in 
our society than that implied in the college 
level. They must pursue studies of intermar- 
riage among those people who are childless; 
they need to interview cases of intermarriage 
in order to check on their statistical analy- 
ses. More needs to be known, too, of the de- 
gree or lack of acceptability of intermarried 
couples by the individual’s family of orien- 
tation. Other studies should be made of in- 
marriages and intermarriages which have 


not ended in divorce or separation in order 
that we may determine success or failure in 
terms of other meaningful standards. And 
there is a call for research on intermarriages 
between members of different Protestant 
denominations and sects, in which cases the 
problems of adjustment may often be as 
great as those between the major religious 
affiliations of Catholic, Protestant, and Jew. 
One final task confronts American soci- 
ologists. It is to bring to the attention of lay- 
men the inconsistency of their conservative 
attitudes toward intermarriage, on the one 
hand, with their activities, on the other 
hand, in creating social and cultural condi- 
tions favoring intermarriage. Sending chil- 
dren to public schools and to centers of 
higher education away from home; the 
struggle against restrictive covenants, job 
discrimination, and quota systems; and par- 
ticipation in interfaith activity are but a 
few practices which lead inevitably to inter- 
group contacts that sometimes become love 
and intermarriage. The recognition of this 
dilemma is a fundamental beginning to any 
intelligent approach to the problem. 
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GROUP CENTRISM IN COMPLEX SOCIETIES 


DONALD P. KENT AND ROBERT G. BURNIGHT 


ABSTRACT 


Contact with more than a single culture may produce one of three attitudes: the familiar ethnocentric 
view in which one’s own culture is preferred; a xenocentric view in which a culture other than one’s own is 
preferred, the reverse of the first; and cultural relativism, wherein each culture is evaluated in terms of its 


Own circumstances and values. 


The concept of ethnocentrism has occu- 
pied a prominent place in the literature and 
thinking of sociologists ever since its original 
statement by William Graham Sumner. 
However, oddly enough, very little atten- 
tion has been given to a counterpart of this 
concept which might be labeled “xeno- 
centrism.” Sumner defined the ethnocentric 
concept as ‘‘a view of things in which one’s 
own group is the center of everything, and 
all others are scaled and rated with reference 
to it.”? Paralleling Sumner’s definition, 
xenocentrism might be defined as “‘a view of 
things in which a group other than one’s own 
is the center of everything, and all others, in- 
cluding one’s own group, are scaled and 
rated with reference to it.” On the other 
hand, the term “cultural relativism”’ is used 
to refer to a view of things in which each 
group is considered in relation to its own 
specific circumstances and value systems. It 
is a less subjective view than either ethno- 
centrism or xenocentrism. 

Drawing upon ethnographic data, Sum- 
ner and others developed the ethnocentric 
concept, noting some of its functions, its 
etiological roots, and its prevalence among 
nonliterate societies. Later sociologists 
have utilized this concept (often some- 
what inappropriately) to interpret cer- 
tain aspects of more complex societies, so 
that there is probably complete agreement 
among sociologists that evidences of ethno- 
centric feeling are present in all societies. 

However, within societies which have 
contacts either directly or indirectly with 


* William Graham Sumner, Folkways (New York: 
Ginn & Co., 1906), p. 13. 


dissimilar groups, some individuals develop 
feelings which are quite the opposite of eth- 
nocentric. These are sometimes overlooked. 
It is, for example, relatively easy to find in 
complex societies individuals who prefer a 
society other than their own and who rate 
and scale everything in reference to it and 
not to their own. Such persons are xeno- 
centric. They are centered in a foreign group 
and may even have a strong dislike for their 
own kind. 

Within any complex society still others 
will not “rate and scale” from the vantage 
of their own or from that of another group 
but will attempt to understand the function- 
ing of societies within their own social 
framework. These persons, who probably 
are small in number when compared to eth- 
nocentrics or xenocentrics, are the ob- 
jectivists or cultural relativists. They seek 
to evaluate each group objectively. The at- 
tainment of this attitude is, of course, a 
goal of the social scientist. It is not within 
the scope of this paper to essay the difficul- 
ties confronting one who seeks an objective 
outlook, assuming that it is attainable. Our 
interest is with the nature of xenocentric 
feelings, the extent of such feelings, and the 
reasons for their existence. 

Like its counterpart, xenocentrism is a 
psychological attitude which implies a bi- 
ased view. If it can be proved that English- 
men can run faster than any other group, to 
say so would neither indicate ethnocentrism 
for an Englishman nor xenocentric feelings 
for an American. Both would be merely 
stating a proved fact. However, were the 
evidence to indicate the contrary, or were 
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there no evidence at all available, the con- 
tention of the American and Englishman 
would indicate biased views. One might con- 
clude that the latter was prompted by eth- 
nocentric feelings and that the former was 
prejudiced in favor of England—which 
might be part of a xenocentric attitude. An 
essential part of both ethnocentric and 
xenocentric feelings is their subjective na- 
ture. One who is ethnocentric sees virtues 
where none exist; one who is xenocentric 
sees faults where none exist. In either case, 
perception is biased by a mental set. 

Before a person or group of persons can 
develop either attitude, he or they must 
have had some contact with a society other 
than their native one, since the concepts of 
ethnocentrism and xenocentrism are polar. 
Like many polarities, the concepts are often 
ideal constructs rather than precise descrip- 
tions of isolated phenomena, and one rarely 
finds them in unalloyed form. Thus an ethno- 
centric person need not be centered in his 
own culture to the extent that he can see no 
favorable qualities whatsoever in any other 
group. An engineer, for example, might be 
highly objective in evaluating the scientific 
contributions of another society and ex- 
tremely ethnocentric in looking at political 
institutions. We need not find “pure” ethno- 
centrics or xenocentrics to prove the exist- 
ence of such feelings. 

It is likely that ethnocentric and xeno- 
centric feelings are most likely to be held 
in respect to the political, economic, re- 
ligious, and familial institutions of a so- 
ciety together with their attendant ethical 
and moral codes, traditions, and mores. One 
would expect a more objective appraisal of 
a foreign school of painting than of the moral 
code of the same country. In the cultural 
areas about which the members of a society 
care relatively little or in those areas re- 
moved from the cherished values of a so- 
ciety, unbiased rational views are most fre- 
quently found. In other areas either strong 
attachments or antipathies are probable. 
While not an essential element, intense emo- 
tional feelings usually attend ethnocentrism 
and xenocentrism. It is perhaps for this 


reason that distortion and bias enter into 
the evaluation. 

While unquestionably feelings of ethno- 
centrism are far more common in American 
society than xenocentric feelings, there are 
several groups which might be labeled as 
xenocentric. One that immediately comes to 
mind is, of course, the American Communist 
party. Even a cursory reading of the Daily 
Worker or limited associations with “party 
liners” is sufficient to demonstrate that 
these persons are obviously Soviet-centered 
and that they scale and rate all other socie- 
ties in reference to it. The irrational nature 
of their attachment for the Soviet Union is 
amply attested by their many changes in 
attitudes and programs reflecting changes in 
Soviet policy; and the emotional nature of 
their feelings is demonstrated by the sacri- 
fices which party members are willing to 
make. 

One also finds persons manifesting some 
xenocentric feelings among a small minority 
of second- and third-generation Americans 
who idealize the land of their fathers, justify 
its every act, disparage American culture in 
comparison with it, and set up this foreign 
culture as the supreme arbiter for all other 
cultures. While it may be contended that 
psychologically and emotionally these per- 
sons are members of a foreign society rather 
than of America, the fact remains that 
legally and nominally and for all practical 
purposes they are Americans and must be 
so considered. More numerous are the first- 
generation Americans, the immigrants, who 
become ‘‘200 per cent Americans.” They 
completely reject their native culture for 
American ways; with respect to their native 
culture they are xenocentric. 

Similar feelings are detectable among 
various other groups within our society: 
notably the “professional aesthete’”’ who 
abandons America because of “‘its total lack 
of culture”? and embraces the life of the 
avant garde artist on the Left Bank; the up- 
per-class American who completely adopts 
British manners, clothes, and customs; and 
the confused liberal who in his intense search 
for flaws in his own society comes to believe 
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that it is in all or many ways inferior to 
some other about which he may know little. 

The rejection of one’s own culture for 
that of another is a phenomenon frequently 
noted among young persons, particularly 
among college students whose contacts with 
other cultures by way of books are extensive. 
This “radicalism of youth” often takes the 
form of vigorously condemning everything 
that belongs to his native society, reversing 
the ethnocentrism he often ascribes indis- 
criminately to all members of a society. 
Frequently this form of xenocentrism is 
merely a negation of one’s own culture with- 
out preference for any particular foreign so- 
ciety. More correctly this may be called a 
state of anarchical rebellion rather than 
xenocentrism. However, persons who react 
so strongly against their own culture as a 
rule exhibit most of the characteristics of 
xenocentrism and in fact usually become 
psychologically centered in another society. 

One finds still other examples of xeno- 
centrism in societies other than our own. 
The Westernization of large areas of the Far 
East was directly counter to ethnocentrism. 
Some countries consciously tried to give up 
large segments of their own culture and imi- 
tate their Western neighbors, openly de- 
claring that their own society was backward 
and urging a reconstruction along the new 
lines. While a preference for another culture 
does not in itself indicate xenocentrism 
toward one’s own, when this culture is com- 
pletely indorsed, however, the attachment 
probably originates in feelings that are not 
entirely objective and rational. 

A condition of the formation of xeno- 
centric feelings may well be individual frus- 
tration, the hostility generated by personal 
frustration being directed toward the society 
as a whole: society becomes the “goat” for 
personal aggressions. This may be especially 
true if the frustrating experience is one that 
is not easily blamed upon some individual 
or event but has its roots in some social proc- 
ess. In such instances the individual feels 
rejected by society and reacts on his part 
by rejecting his society. His support of some 


other society only serves to make revenge 
sweeter. 

In complex societies some individuals will 
inevitably feel socially isolated. Cut off 
from the interests, values, and institutions 
of his society, the socially isolated individual 
is unable to feel he is a part of his environ- 
ment. The development of loyalty to and 
attachment for another society serves as a 
substitute for the incorporation and par- 
ticipation denied him in his own. Vicariously 
he enjoys the feeling of “belonging” to a 
group. Since his identification with a foreign 
culture is a psychic one with little or no ac- 
tual basis, his attachment can be extraordi- 
nary and his xenocentrism greatly exag- 
gerated. In taking refuge in psychic identi- 
fication with another culture, he is also rela- 
tively secure; it is not likely that he will be 
rebuffed by a society with which he has no 
intimate association. 

A similar stimulus to xenocentrism is in- 
ferior social position. One would suppose 
that individuals or groups enjoying rela- 
tively fewer benefits from a society would 
be less likely to be as enthusiastic about it as 
the more favored members. This may be 
particularly true when the “underprivi- 
leged”’ can view the “privileged” and feel 
that the latter are rewarded either unde- 
servedly or at their expense. Under such 
conditions the whole social structure is likely 
to be viewed with antipathy. Probably the 
prevalence of xenocentric feelings among 
left-wing groups and minority groups draws 
much from feelings of personal frustration, 
rejection, and inferior social status. 

Vigorous reaction to extreme ethnocen- 
trism may also produce the opposing ex- 
treme of xenocentrism. To illustrate: During 
his early life the child knows only his own 
immediate family and comes to accept it as 
the norm. When he comes into contact with 
other families, his reaction is the familiar 
one: ‘“‘My family is better than your family; 
my Dad knows more than yours”’; etc. How- 
ever, as the individual reaches adolescence, 
it becomes necessary for him to break away 
from familial controls and declare his inde- 
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pendence. In doing so, he sometimes goes 
to the opposite extreme: now the “old man” 
knows next to nothing. One’s own family 
rather than being a model is backward when 
compared with the imagined family of one’s 
beloved, the family of the movies or of the 
novel. After independence is established and 
the individual has demonstrated his emanci- 
pation partly by rejecting his family, a more 
objective appraisal of it is possible. One 
then finds that father is somewhat less om- 
niscient than the ‘“‘Dad” of childhood but 
considerably more so than the “old man” 
of adolescence. 

A like development may be observed in 
an individual’s feelings for his society. 
Initially one knows only a single society, 
and it is accepted without thought. Contacts 
with other societies usually prompt feelings 
of intense ethnocentrism. With growth and 
increased contacts with dissimilar groups, 
the narrow confines of ethnocentrism impede 
the free thinker. In an effort to break 
through his ethnocentrism, the individual 
may go to the opposite extreme of xeno- 
centrism. With greater maturity and inde- 
pendence, he leaves xenocentrism for a more 
objective attitude and views his own so- 
ciety without either excessive partiality or 
excessive hostility. The rejection and dis- 
paragement of one’s own culture so often 
noticed in the “liberal” may be sympto- 
matic of his strivings to free himself from 
the bonds of an exaggerated ethnocentrism. 
It perhaps should be noted that, just as not 
all persons go through the stages of personal 
development described with relation to the 
family circle, neither do all pass through eth- 
nocentrism and xenocentrism to objectivity 
or cultural relativism. 

If the society’s values are inadequately 
presented or if conflicting values are pre- 


sented, the individual may develop, or be 
easily led to develop, xenocentric feelings. 
This is probably frequently the case in the 
homes of some second- and third-generation 
Americans. External pressures, too, can 
generate such feelings. Propaganda which 
presents a distorted view of a foreign so- 
ciety with the object of winning support for 
it is by no means a new phenomenon, al- 
though raised today to a fine art. However, 
to be effective, external pressures of this 
sort require some pre-existing attitude of 
alienation. 

Antipathy toward one’s own society and 
preference for another is undoubtedly less 
frequent than ethnocentrism.? The contin- 
ued functioning of a society demands that 
xenocentrism be kept to a minimum. How- 
ever, folk wisdom has it that “‘a few fleas is 
good for a dog,” and it may be that some 
xenocentrism is conducive to change within 
a society. It leads in some instances to ob- 
jectivity, and in others it draws attention 
to weak points in the social structure. 
Xenocentrism exists in any complex society 
and is sufficiently significant to deserve 
more sociological study than has been given 
to it in the past. 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


2If one applies the concepts of ethnocentrism 
and xenocentrism to groups smaller than the total 
society, the instances of zenocentrism increase 
markedly. Jessie Bernard, writing in the Novem- 
ber, 1948, issue of the American J ournal of Sociology 
(LIV, 235), suggests the term ‘“‘statocentric,”’ 
covering ‘‘the tendency of each class to look upon 
a world evaluated in terms of its own standards.” 
She states that most people are statocentric. We 
suggest that the only group which is completely 
statocentric is the upper class. Persons in the other 
classes, far from being centered in their own, are 
often psychologically centered in the classes above 
them, which they seek to emulate. As the size or 
social importance of the group decreases, it seems 
probable that the ethnocentric pressures decrease. 
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A CRITIQUE OF CHAPIN’S “SOCIOMETRIC STARS AS ISOLATES”: 


JOAN H. CRISWELL AND HELEN HALL JENNINGS 


ABSTRACT 


Comment is called for on F. Stuart Chapin’s recent article on sociometric stars as isolates. His argument 
is that highly chosen persons are isolated because of (1) the imbalance existing between the number of choices 
they receive and the number of choices they give and (2) the outlying positions they tend to occupy in 
scatter plots of sociometric data. Neither of these considerations supports the argument. There is no evi- 
dence that imbalance of expressed attraction implies emotional poverty. Nor is there any reason to interpret 
the presence of an individual in a thinly populated cell of a scatter plot as if this were separation from a 
social group. Experimental evidence and mathematical analysis actually show that highly chosen indi- 
viduals have as much or more emotional expansiveness than the average and cannot be separated from their 


social groups. 


An article by F. Stuart Chapin, provoca- 
tively titled “‘Sociometric Stars as Isolates,”’ 
appears in the November, 1950, issue of the 
American Journal of Sociology. This article’s 
contention is that current sociometric dia- 
grams, owing to inherent defects, show 
“stars” or heavily chosen persons as centers 
of attraction instead of as a kind of isolate. 
Analysis of this revolutionary statement 
may be helpful, since the argument con- 
tains, in the opinion of the writers, at least 
two fundamental misconceptions. 

It should be noted at the outset that the 
errors to be taken up are those understand- 
ably made by an otherwise skilled social sci- 
entist who is relatively inexperienced in the 
sociometric field. Misconceptions of similar 
origin have been discussed by the writers 
elsewhere.’ It is hoped therefore that the 
present article may further clarify some 
problems for those beginning to tackle socio- 
metric analyses. 

The first misleading aspect of Chapin’s 


t The opinions and assertions in this paper are 
those of the writers and are not to be construed as 
official or reflecting the views of the Navy Depart- 
ment or the Naval Service at large. 


2F. Stuart Chapin, “Sociometric Stars as Iso- 
lates,’”? American Journal of Sociology, LVI, No. 3 
(November, 1950), 263-67. 

3Joan H. Criswell, ‘Notes on the Constant 
Frame of Reference Problem,’’ Sociometry, XIII, 
No. 2 (May, 1950), 93-107; cf. Helen H. Jennings, 
Leadership and Isolation (2d ed.; New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1950), pp. 273-85, 288-302, 
304-23, and “‘Sociometric Grouping in Relation to 
Child Development,’’ in C. Tryon (ed.), Fostering 
Mental Health in Our Schools (Washington, D.C.: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, N.E.A., 1950). 


presentation is his implication that social 
isolation is a state of imbalance between in- 
coming and outgoing choices obtained by 
means of the sociometric technique for in- 
vestigating group structure. This would 
mean that a person who gave one choice and 
received one choice would be in a better po- 
sition than a person who received six choices 
and gave one. The conclusion might even be 
drawn that a desirable state of affairs is to 
make no choices and receive none rather 
than make fewer than are received. And, 
second, the conclusion is implied that im- 
balance of choices given and received is a 
sign of emotional poverty: if you are unable 
to respond to all the demands made of you, 
you are thereby to be considered emotional- 
ly deprived. 

Thus, according to Chapin, a person be- 
comes isolated to the degree that he gives 
fewer choices than he receives. Since socio- 
metrically much-chosen individuals have 
been found experimentally to be particu- 
larly in this position, they become the most 
isolated. This implies that such kinds of be- 
havior as aloofness or emotional coldness 
may be thereby attributed in greater degree 
to the highly chosen than to poorly chosen 

4The familiar application of the sociometric 
technique involves asking the members of a group 
to choose those they would prefer as companions 
under specified conditions of group work or play and 
sometimes also those whom they would reject. For 
example, they may be asked, “Whom would you 
like on the team with you?” or “With whom would 
you want to sit at meals?’’? From the patterns of 
choices so obtained group structure can be repre- 
sented. For background in sociometric method see 


J.L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? (New York: Beacon 
House, rst ed., 1934; 2d ed., in press). 
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individuals. Incidentally, no experimental 
data are given by Chapin in direct support 
of this hypothesis. 

Purportedly related experimental data 
are quoted by Chapin from Lundberg’s so- 
ciometric analysis of a village.s As is usual in 
sociometric studies, Lundberg’s highly 
chosen individuals give fewer choices than 
they receive. But no evidence is offered that 
this imbalance reflects emotional coolness. 
Actually, Lundberg’s highly chosen give 
more choices than do his population in gen- 
eral. Chapin calculates from Lundberg’s 
data an average of 3.1 choices for the most 
chosen, and this is above any of the means 
reported by Lundberg for any of the groups 
in his population.® Thus, at ‘east on the evi- 
dence quoted by Chapin, overchosen are 
more outgoing than the rest of the popula- 
tion. 

Jennings’ investigation of the choice proc- 
ess in Leadership and Isolation shows simi- 
larly that, according to circumstances, over- 
chosen either exceed the rest of the popula- 
tion in choice expansiveness or maintain 
about the same level of output. The popula- 
tion of this study was tested on two occa- 
sions (Test I and Test II) eight months 
apart. As a group, the overchosen on Test I 
(in this study designated as those placing 
1 §.D. above the mean in choices received) 
make slightly more choices per person than 
does the test population as a whole, and the 
underchosen (those 1 S.D. below the mean 
in choices received) made a somewhat 
smaller average number of choices than does 
the test population as a whole. Eight months 
later, on Test II, both the overchosen and 
the underchosen approach the same mean as 
the test population as a whole.’ 

Further evidence against Chapin’s emo- 
tional poverty theory regarding overchosen 
s the fact that in Jennings’ study the over- 
chosen are found to be recipients of a greater 
proportion of first choices and of mutual 
choices, as well as simply of more choices, 

5 George A. Lundberg and Mary Steele, ‘Social 
Attraction-Patterns in a Village,’? Sociometry, I, 
Nos. 3 and 4 (January-April, 1938), 375-419. 

Ibid., p. 413. 

1 Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, p. 71. 


than are the members of the test population 
in general.® 

Other evidence available from this same 
study indicates that the choice process itself 
is not a matter of matching one’s own choice 
output with the incoming volume from other 
people. Both for positive choice by the sub- 
ject and for negative choice (rejection) by 
the subject the critical ratios of the differ- 
ences between the correlated means on the 
two tests show that the mean change or 
typical change in either expression from 
Test I to Test II is nonsignificant. Hence, 
the extent of the individual’s capacity to 
exercise choice or rejection is not found to be 
limitless or highly variable: it shows a char- 
acteristic size, a range, that may be called the 
individual’s emotional repertoire (for re- 
sponding by choice or rejection) in expan- 
siveness to others, a quality which may be 
seen as a relatively permanent attribute.? 

Within the total test population of Jen- 
nings’ study there is found a slight positive 
correlation between the extent of positive 
expansiveness toward the subject (number 
of choices he receives) and the subject’s posi- 
tive expansiveness toward others (number 
of choices he gives out) on Test I, but after 
eight months of the group members’ further 
participation together, the correlation drops 
to insignificance. Similarly, there is found no 
significant correlation for either the under- 
chosen or the overchosen between number 
chosen by them and number choosing them 
on either Test I or Test II. Thus the extent 
of exceptional emotional expansiveness ex- 
pressed for the subject does not apparently 
result in his expressing proportionately ex- 
ceptional emotional expansiveness toward 
the population in which he is overchosen. 
Likewise, the meagerness of emotional ex- 
pansiveness expressed for the subject does 
not apparently accompany an expression by 
him which is in turn proportionately meager 

8 Ibid., pp. 71-72, 88. While there is some evi- 
dence that the individual who is in a position of 
receiving a great number of choices over a long 
period of time does tend to reduce slightly the num- 


ber of choices he makes, this is not a decrease which 
is significant. 


9 Ibid., pp. 56-58. 
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toward the population in which he is under- 
chosen. In general, individuals do not depart 
to any appreciable extent from their emo- 
tional repertoires. On the contrary, the indi- 
vidual’s capacity for emotional expansive- 
ness appears as a relatively constant char- 
acteristic which is not so elastic that he can 
readily extend or reduce its expression ac- 
cording as others “want” or “don’t want” 
him, are receptive to him or inexpansive to 
him. Whether the structure of the situation 
in which he finds himself invites choice from 
him or rebuffs choice by him, he appears im- 
pelled to find an outlet in expression for 
others which is determined more by his own 
need for and response to others than by 
theirs for him." 

Another aspect of choice performance 
should be noted in relation to the phenome- 
non of the emotional repertoire. The analy- 
sis of leisure-time choices appearing in Jen- 
nings’ most recent publication™ shows 4.08 
and 4.31 mean number chosen, respectively, 
at two time points eight months apart (a 
nonsignificant difference). Thus, Lundberg’s 
and Jennings’ findings on informal choice 
expression are not far from Deutschber- 
ger’s” results, which show 3.08 mean num- 
ber chosen for association on an intimate 
criterion. When the similarity of these re- 
sults is considered in relation to the different 
group settings involved, the apparent con- 
clusion is that the individual’s expression in 
choice of others is more determined by his 
capacity than by variations in the test situa- 
tion when similar criteria for association are 
the frame of reference for choice expression 
in the different settings. 

Besides considering experimental evi- 
dence, Chapin supports his argument with 
the following quotation from Cooley: 


Some tendency to isolation and spiritual 
impoverishment is likely to go with any sort 
of distinction or privilege. Wealth, culture, 
reputation, bring special gratifications. These 


10 Tbid., pp. 68-70. 

 Tbid., pp. 234 and 309. 

Paul Deutschberger, “Interaction Patterns 
in Changing Neighborhoods: New York and Pitts- 
burgh,’’ Sociometry, IX, No. 4 (November, 1946), 
303-15. 


foster special tastes, and these in turn give rise 
o special ways of living and thinking which im- 
perceptibly separate one from common sym- 
pathy, and put him in a special class. . . . 
Only a very sane mind can carry distinction 
and fellowship without spilling either. . . . 
Moreover, conspicuous and successful per- 
sons are more likely than the communality to 
be institutionalized, to have sacrificed human 
nature to speciality....An upper class is 
institutionalized in its very essence, since it is 
control of institutions that makes it an upper 
class, and men can hardly keep this control 
except as they put their hearts into it. . . .33 


This passage, however, seems hardly ap- 
plicable, since it is doubtful that sociometri- 
cally highly chosen persons are in general 
comparable to the prominent ruling-class 
members whom Cooley is discussing. A fur- 
ther point that might be made, however, is 
that perhaps overchosen people, with their 
ability to attract many expressions of 
warmth in the form of choices from their fel- 
lows, are the very ones whom Cooley would 
describe as sane enough to balance the 
double burden of distinction and fellowship. 
Particularly cogent to the matter of sanity 
and sociometric choice status will be found 
the recent report of French." 

The second major misconception in 
Chapin’s presentation is his support of his 
argument by the introduction of a novel 
method of constructing the sociogram or 
model of group structure. This new model 
has the advantage, he believes, of being tri- 
dimensional and thus bringing out relation- 
ships overlooked in two-dimensional sur- 
faces. One of the new relationships he pro- 
poses to bring out is that sociometric “‘stars” 
actually occur on the periphery of groups 
rather than at or near the center. A star thus 
becomes an isolate. Whether an isolate can 
by the same mathematical sleight of hand 
become a star is not discussed. 

Certainly no exception can be taken to 
any statement that present sociometric dia- 


3 Charles Horton Cooley, Social Organization 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909), PP. 
138-40. 

™4 Robert L. French, “Sociometric Status and 
Individual Adjustment among Naval Recruits,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLVI 
No. 1 (January, 1951), 64-72. 
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grams are imperfect and incomplete and 
might benefit from more multidimensional 
treatment. Nor can it be said that a highly 
chosen person would remain the exact center 
of a pattern of attractions at a given time, 
were his status dependent upon a combina- 
tion of variables such as choices received, 
choices made by him, reciprocal relation- 
ships, connections with key persons, etc. The 
exception which must be taken to the 
Chapin model is not that it is multidimen- 
sional but that it discards the essential ele- 
ments of which a social group consists. 

Considerable work is at present being 
done in an effort to make the sociometric 
model of group structure more inclusive of 
relevant experimental data and more sys- 
tematic in its formation. Among researchers 
currently at work in this field are Alex 
Bavelas,’’ A. D. Perry and D. R. Luce at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy,” Everett G. Brundage at the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Corlin O. Beum of Dunlap 
and Associates,'? Leon Festinger,** Orabelle 
Poll and Clyde Coombs at the University of 
Michigan,?® Leo Katz at Michigan State 
College, and R. D. Bock and S. Z. Husain 
at the University of Chicago." A variety of 
approaches are being used, including topo- 
logical mathematics, matrix algebra, factor 
analysis, and mathematical set theory. A 
number of these methods can be found in the 

Alex Bavelas, Mathematical Model of 
Group Structures,” Applied Anthropology, VII 
(summer, 1948), 1-15. 

* Duncan R. Luce and Albert D. Perry, “A 


Method of Matrix Analysis of a Group Structure,” 
Psychometrika, XIV (1949), 95-116. 

7 Corlin O. Beum, Jr., and Everett G. Brundage, 
“A Method for Analyzing the Sociomatrix,’’ Sociom- 
etry, XIII, No. 2 (May, 1950), 141-45. 

Leon Festinger, “The Analysis of Sociograms 
Using Matrix Algebra,’? Human Relations, II 
(1949), 153-58. 

9 Orabelle Poll and Clyde Coombs (unpublished 
work), 

2° Leo Katz, “On the Matric Analysis of Socio- 
metric Data,’’ Sociometry, X, No. 3 (August, 1947), 
233-41. 

*R. Darrell Bock and Suraya Zahid Husain, 
“An Adaptation of Holzinger’s B-Coefficients for 
the Analysis of Sociometric Data,” Sociometry, 
XIII, No. 2 (May, 1950), 146-53. 
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May (No. 2), 1950, issue of Sociometry, 
which had such treatments as its topic. 
Northway’s target sociogram is also now 
well known.” 

All these procedures, however different, 
have one thing in common. They are treat- 
ments of a set of interpersonal relationships 
such as A chooses B, C and D choose each 
other, F rejects G, who likes to work with E, 
etc. Clusters are groups of people who under 
some definition want to be together. Persons 
are left out of groups in the sense that they 
are not wanted and/or do not want to be in 
them. Highly chosen persons are not neces- 
sarily at the center of such clusters, but 
their choice status assures them an integral 
position in some grouping. In other words, 
the way in which choices are directed is cen- 
tral to these analyses. Social groups which 
are formed by the experimenter’s method of 
categorizing and not by the direction of 
choice of the members are hard to conceive 
of as anything but mathematical artifacts. 

Chapin’s model involves just such arti- 
facts: he claims that his new social space re- 
lationships are ‘“‘conventional-mathemati- 
cal” and do not involve the “mere direction 
of choices.” His model is a trivariate version 
of the scatter plot ordinarily used for work- 
ing out a correlation. Its characteristics can 
be most easily seen by considering the 
simpler, but essentially similar, bivariate 
scatter diagram. Clusters in such a diagram 
are not mutually attracted people but popu- 
lous cell entries. If, for example, socioeco- 
nomic status (for which, incidentally, 
Chapin uses the term “social status’’) is to 
be correlated with number of choices re- 
ceived, then a cluster may be formed by the 
people who receive o-2 choices and socio- 
economic status scores of 80-119. 

It can be gathered from Chapin’s presen- 
tation that an isolate is a person occupying a 
thinly populated cell preferably at some dis- 
tance from the high-frequency areas. Ac- 
cording to this definition, stars are at once 
on the road to being isolates because of their 
distributional position. Distributions of 

22 Mary L. Northway, “A Method for Depicting 
Social Relations Obtained by Sociometric Testing,”’ 
Sociometry, III, No. 2 (April, 1940), 144-50. 
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“choices received” are ordinarily heavily 
skewed with concentration of scores at the 
low end. If they are put into a plot in which 
the other variable is similarly skewed and is 
positively related to choice-received score, 
stars are likely to be alone in cells adjacent 
to empty or thinly populated cells. 

This is what happens to the three stars 
presented by Chapin in his Table 2 derived 
from the data of Lundberg and Steele. This 
table shows the scatter diagram for relation- 
ship of scores on socioeconomic status 
(Chapin scale) and number of choices re- 
ceived. The three stars are so high in both 
socioeconomic status and choice score that 
they occupy cells by themselves far from the 
points of heavy concentration. For attaining 
these elevated and unusual positions, they 
are designated by Chapin as “‘isolates.’”’ The 
old-fashioned isolates who simply got no 
choices are meanwhile cozily placed in the 
midst of clusters, since relatively many indi- 


viduals were both unpopular and low in 
socioeconomic status. 

What new insights into group structure 
can be yielded by a conventional-mathemat- 
ical space in which interpersonal relations 
are ignored and mathematical relations sub- 
stituted? If an individual is alone in a cell, 
are we to interpret this literally as meaning 
he is in solitary confinement? Refreshing as 
it might be to prove a paradox, it is difficult 
to see stars as isolates on this basis. Some 
factor analysts have been accused of dis- 
appearing into m-dimensional space, and it is 
to be hoped Chapin has not yet fully joined 
them along with his isolated but still bravely 
shining stars. 
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COMMENT 


F. STUART CHAPIN 


Joan H. Criswell and Helen H. Jennings in a 
recent critique of my first study, using the 
device of a three-dimensional model, seem to 
have read into the article a more dogmatic 
intention than was explicitly stated in the 
article. For example, on page 265, I made a 
tentative statement phrased as a question, 
“Can it be that the conventional heuristic 
diagram on a two-dimensional surface is merely 
the result of imposing upon the data some 
natural preconceptions of leadership that are 
valid only in other contexts but which are 
actually incompatible with representation on a 
flat surface?” And again, ‘“‘The net result is to 
suggest that stars or leaders, when represented 
by a trivariate distribution, are a kind of isolate 
and not centers of clusters.”’ Note the “suggest.” 

These writers contend that my three-di- 
mensional model does not show direction, de- 
spite the fact that all the trivariate ordinates 
are calibrated to directions: X, to show from 
low to high status; X, to show incoming choices; 
and X;, to show outgoing choices. 

Finally, what appears at first reading to be 
a really devastating criticism—‘‘Social groups 
which are formed by the experimenter’s meth- 
od of categorizing and not by the direction of 


choice of the members are hard to conceive of as 
anything but mathematical artifacts’ and 
“Clusters in such a diagram are not mutually 
attracted people but populous cell entries”— 
turns out upon examination to be a wholly 
irrelevant comment. The fact is that the three- 
dimensional model represents in my former 
article and in this article a single group; hence 
the cell entries are individual members of each 
such group, persons who happen to have the 
same measurements, and are not subgroups. 
If my data had consisted of the total population 
of the community and I had claimed that cell 
entries were natural subgroups, their contention 
would have been entirely logical and sound. 
Unfortunately, however, for the validity of 
their criticism, this was not the case, as any 
reader can verify for himself. However, the 
point they make could be entirely sound if 
the three-dimensional model had been used 
to try to discover natural groupings from 
the data of an entire population. Thus the 
Criswell-Jennings article is an excellent illus- 
tration of the cautions I stated above—that 
the model is a purely heuristic device and not a 
substitute for critical thought or sound logic. 
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PERSONNEL COUNSELING: THE HAWTHORNE CASE 


JEANNE L. WILENSKY AND HAROLD L. WILENSKY 


ABSTRACT 


The counseling program at the Hawthorne Works is analyzed in terms of its objective consequences for 
management’s control of workers and in terms of the participant’s definition of its function. Despite some 
resistance to the program on all levels and certain limits to its use as an intelligence service of management, 
the counseling organization assists the carrying-out of managerial control: it acts as a good-will agent and 
drains off resentment and bitterness that might otherwise gain expression through militant unionism. 
Counseling is found to be directed to supervisors, workers, and union representatives alike. 


The Western Electric personnel counsel- 
ing program, an outgrowth of the early ex- 
periments and studies at the Hawthorne 
Plant of Western Electric Company, Inc. 
(1924-32), is often viewed as the ultimate 
in human relations. Interest in the pioneer 
work and in subsequent developments at 
Hawthorne has been perpetuated in volumi- 
nous discussion in the personnel journals 
and in continual appraisal in the university 
world. Much of what has come to be known 
as the “human relations in industry”’ litera- 
ture’ has its roots in the interrelated work of 
Elton Mayo and the “Hawthorne Experi- 
ment.” 

As several critics point out, Mayo’s fol- 
lowers, both in universities and among busi- 
ness executives, often engage in verbalisms 
which disguise the facts of power and the 
exercise of authority in the vocabulary of the 
Human Relations approach.” It is with re- 
freshing candor, then, that Roethlisberger 
and Dickson state: “This kind of non- 
authoritative agency [the Western Electric 


* See the contributions of the Harvard group, un- 
der the guidance of Elton Mayo—F. J. Roethlisber- 
ger and W. J. Dickson, B. M. Selekman, J. B. Fox, 
J. F. Scott, G. C. Homans, and George F. F. Lom- 
bard. Cf. the work of W. F. Whyte and B. B. 
Gardner. The principal works include: Mayo, 
The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilisation 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1933); 
Roethlisberger and Dickson, Management and the 
Worker (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1939); Selekman, Labor Relations and Human Rela- 
tions (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947); 
Whyte (ed.), Industry and Society (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946); and Gardner, Human 
cg in Industry (Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, 
1945). 


counseling program] serves to control and 
to direct those human processes within the 
industrial structure which are not adequate- 
ly controlled by other agencies of manage- 
ment.”’3 Both Roethlisberger and Mayo 
had early seen the interviewing program 
undertaken at the Hawthorne Plant as “a 
new method of human control.’ In fact, if 
there is any one theme that runs through 
the human relations literature, explicitly 
as well as implicitly, it is that the use of 
more “intelligent” human relations tech- 
niques—whether the employer has a union 
on his hands or not—can contribute to his 
control over the worker.’ 


2See, e.g., R. Bendix and L. H. Fisher, ‘“The 
Perspectives of Elton Mayo,” Review of Economics 
and Statistics, XX XI, No. 4 (November, 1949), 3173; 
and C. W. Mills, ‘‘The Contribution of Sociology to 
Studies of Industrial Relations,” in Industrial 
Relations Research Association, Proceedings of 
First Annual Meeting, December 29-30, 1948, p. 213. 


3 Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. cit., p. 601. 


4F. J. Roethlisberger, ‘‘Understanding: A 
Prerequisite of Leadership” (address before Pro- 
fessor Cabot’s Business Executives’ Group, Boston, 
February 9, 1936), p. 13; cf. Roethlisberger, Man- 
agement and Morale (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1944), pp. 40, 181; and Mayo, quoted in 
“The Fruitful Errors of Elton Mayo,” Fortune, 
November, 1946, p. 182. 


5 The value orientation of the human relations 
literature—along with an explication of the worker- 
control theme—is treated adequately elsewhere and 
is not the focus of this article. See William Koivisto, 
‘‘The Value Orientation Problem in Selected Indus- 
trial Relations Studies” (unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, University of Chicago, 1951); Harold 
Sheppard, ‘‘Managerial Sociology” (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 
1948); Daniel Bell, ‘‘Adjusting Men to Machines,” 
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This article, based in part on three years’ 
participant observation in Hawthorne’s per- 
sonnel counseling department,® seeks to pre- 
sent an unofficial, intimate view of the coun- 
seling program which has survived the 
famed experiment. Analysis of the counsel- 
ing operation in its setting at the fountain- 
head of “enlightened” personnel manage- 
ment can serve co tell us something about 
how the broad view in employee-manage- 
ment relations works in practice. It can 
help us see what logically follows from 
Mayo’s advice to the “‘administrative elite” 
who he hoped would rescue our civilization 
when that advice is applied in a large fac- 
tory. (Mayo’s personal contact with West- 
ern Electric executives was an important in- 
fluence in the decision to establish perma- 
nent counseling.) 

To what extent does personnel counseling 


Commentary, III (January-June, 1947), 79-88; 
and Mills, op. cit., pp. 199-222. It is pertinent to 
point out, however, that the leaders of any organiza- 
tion—the party, the union, the church, the factory— 
are by definition controlling human behavior, and 
their success is measured in part by their control. 
Manipulative control—the type discussed herein— 
is increasingly characteristic of modern mass society 
and is not confined to industrial enterprises. 


6 One of the writers spent three years as a per- 
sonnel counselor at Hawthorne (1947-50). She had 
access to the personnel counseling department 
files and minutes of union-management bargaining 
sessions and attended personnel counseling section 
and departmental meetings. She participated in 
meetings at which counseling was presented to 
supervision and went through the basic supervision 
training course. The data the writers have examined 
include eighty documents (not counting routine 
reports, regular company publications, and informa- 
tion bulletins), about two hundred dictated inter- 
views and case histories by ten counselors, and 
notes on conversations with functionaries at all 
levels of the counseling organization. One of the 
writers has discussed the counseling idea or the 
attempts by outside unions to organize the Haw- 
thorne Works with several international union staff 
people. 

This article is neither authorized nor official. The 
writers’ interpretations are based on their own 
experience and on the data they have examined. 
The counseling organization, like the industrial 
scene generally, is in constant flux. These observa- 
tions, therefore, apply only to the period 1947-50— 
unless otherwise specified. 


at Hawthorne perform the function of 
worker control? Seen in this context, what 
is its effect on union organization? Is per- 
sonnel counseling compatible with the in- 
ternal imperatives of large-scale industrial 
organization? 


THE COMPANY AND THE SETTING 


Counseling at the huge Hawthorne Works 
(where telephones, dial equipment, and tele- 
phone cable are made for the Bell System) 
must be seen as one part of a total industrial 
relations program rooted in a broad per- 
sonnel philosophy. 

Company spokesmen articulate a concept 
of trusteeship that embraces large areas of 
the worker’s existence off the job; industry 
in the modern metropolitan area, they say, 
should provide more and more of the satis- 
factions the worker’s community once pro- 
vided.’ Western Electric, putting this con- 
cept to work, has not only entered the work- 
er’s social life, his financial life, and his in- 
tellectual life, but now, through personnel 
counseling, his most intimate thoughts, 
deeds, and desires may be laid bare toa 
representative of the company. 

The Hawthorne Works at first glance re- 
sembles a small city. Toward the end of 1950 
nearly 20,000 people worked there; in the 
spring of 1947 it employed over 35,000. Its 

7The Hawthorne Works manager, discussing 
this ‘‘breakdown of community living” and the de- 
cline of the ‘‘stabilizing influences and social satis- 
factions” of the primary group, indorses Mayo’s 
view that ‘‘in seeking these satisfactions now the 
individual has turned to his place of work for many 
of the things he formerly obtained from family and 
community life such as a sense of personal security, 
provision for sickness and old age and social partici- 
pation” (David Levinger, ‘‘Supervisory and Leader- 
ship Problems” [presented at a Western Electric 
staff conference, May 23, 1950], p. 3). Cf. statement 
by Roethlisberger and Dickson (an assistant super- 
intendent at Hawthorne) with reference to Western 
Electric’s broad welfare programs: ‘‘These activi- 
ties . .. may be looked upon as the taking over by 
the company of social functions not adequately 
performed by society. . . . The employees find with- 
in the company itself not only a source of income 
but also . . . a source of advice, friendship, and aid 
as well as... amusement and recreation” (op. cit., 
PP. 541-42). 
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ivy-covered buildings surround what is 
known as “The Campus”’—a beautifully 
landscaped park with gardens, pools, a 
marble dance floor, and a bandshell. Two 
blocks away a gymnasium, tennis courts, a 
rifle range, etc., also provide noon-hour and 
after-work recreation. Organizing a huge 
network of leisure-time social, educational, 
and recreational activities is the Hawthorne 
Club. All employees are automatically mem- 
bers, and the company pays administrative 
expenses. Most employees are involved at 
one time or another in some Hawthorne 
Club activity—choosing among a variety of 
affiliated hobby or social clubs or among 
seventy low-cost courses in a flourishing 
evening school. A credit union, a savings and 
loan association, and “thrift counselors” 
help employees with their money problems. 
AT & T stock is available at a $20 discount 
through the Employees’ Stock Plan.® 

The plant hierarchy consists of seven lev- 
els of authority; the division of labor is 
highly developed, most of the work being 
routine. Hawthorne is thus a good setting 
for the analysis of the applicability of hu- 
man relations techniques developed in the 
small isolated work group (e.g., the relay as- 
sembly test room) to the modern industrial 
enterprise. 

Such is the context within which person- 
nel counseling appears. How does counseling 
at Hawthorne work? 


THE COUNSELING PROGRAM 


In 1949 the personnel counseling depart- 
ment, part of Hawthorne’s industrial rela- 


§ This is by no means a complete listing of the 
total range of services and activities available at 
Hawthorne. 

9 We shall call the group chief, section chief, and 
department chief, who generally have direct con- 
tact with employees, ‘‘lower supervision” or ‘‘super- 
visor”; the superintendents and the half-dozen 
assistant works managers above, who inhabit what 
is known as ‘‘Mahogany Row,” together with the 
top company executive (vice-president and works 
manager) who has his office in ‘“The Tower,” will 
be designated ‘“‘top management”; the assistant 
superintendents who form a connecting link between 
top management and lower supervision, ‘‘middle 
supervision.” 
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tions organization, cost the company about 
$326,000, including salaries, supplies, and 
estimated cost of employee time lost during 
interviews.'® What kind of counseling pro- 
gram will a third of a million dollars permit? 

In November, 1950, thirty full-time coun- 
selors (about one-third of them women), six 
supervisors, a research section of three, a 
secretary, and two Audograph operators 
were carrying out the program, directed 
by William J. Dickson, assistant superin- 
intendent in the industrial relations or- 
ganization." The counselors’ backgrounds 
are varied: there are no specific requirements 
as to education or experience. Native ability 
plus on-the-job training, with close guidance 
by the counselor’s counselor—his supervisor 
—and a series of courses (including such 
subjects as semantics, psychology, history, 
and background of counseling), make a new 
counselor useful to the company in about 
eighteen months. 

For the past decade the counselors have 
interviewed between two-fifths and three- 
fourths of the total employees in the Haw- 
thorne Works. Since 1944 coverage has av- 
eraged about two-thirds—including both 
office and shop people. Most counselors 
handle from three to four hundred employ- 
ees. Men counsel men; women counsel 
women. 

Hawthorne’s counselors seek out their 
clients. Personable men and women make 
themselves available by circulating in the 
employee’s place of work; they do not wait 
for the employee to come to them. All em- 
ployees in the assigned territory are visited 
repeatedly. This prevents the impression 
that problem cases are being singled out, and 
it makes everyone feel that the counselor’s 
services are waiting for him. Counselors try 
to become part of the workaday atmosphere 

“Information Regarding Personnel Counseling 
Activity, Hawthorne Works, November, 1949” 
(counseling organization notebook [typewritten]). 

t The present program began on a small scale 
in 1936. In the past decade the number of counselors 
has ranged from a low of twenty (covering 6,162 of a 
total of 11,341 employees in 1940) to a high of fifty- 
five (covering 21,078 of a total of 32,076 employees 
in 1948). 
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at Hawthorne. In large measure they suc- 
ceed. 

Some of the counselor’s contacts never 
develop beyond the “social talk” stage, for 
just getting acquainted with several hun- 
dred employees is a long-term process in 
itself; others develop into an interview or 
series of interviews. A special case may in- 
volve intensive daily interviews over a peri- 
od of weeks—there is no time limit; the 
job demands a thin spread over a wide terri- 
tory, however, so the bulk of the counselor’s 
interviews remain on a relatively superficial 
level. 

While most interviews are initiated by the 
counselor himself, a supervisor may refer an 
employee to the counselor, or an employee 
may request an interview. Most interviews 
are carried on at the employee’s place of 
work, some in the cafeteria or hallway— 
wherever employee and counselor happen to 
meet. But counselors encourage the use of 
the interviewing rooms (scattered in con- 
venient places throughout the plant) be- 
cause of their privacy and comparative com- 
fort. Employees are paid average earnings 
for time spent with the counselors. All in- 
terviews are voluntary. 

The Hawthorne counselors use a kind of 
nondirective counseling technique. They are 
told not to advise, probe, or judge.” Em- 
ployees talk about everything from prob- 
lems on the job to hobbies, family, girl 
friends, marriage, anything. At times they 
use the interviewing room for a smoke or 
even a nap. Permissiveness is one of the rules 
of the game. 

Officially, all information gained in these 
interviews is held in strict confidence (i.e., 
kept within the counseling organization). 

12 Burleigh Gardner states: “It is significant 
that Rogers in his work in clinical psychology and 
Roethlisberger and Dickson in their work in in- 
dustry independently developed identical interview- 
ing techniques” (op. cit., p. 244). In actual practice, 
however, considerable modification of the non- 
directive technique Rogers uses in the clinical situa- 
tion was found to be necessary. In industrial coun- 
seling at Hawthorne the client may not have a 
problem to discuss, so the counselor (to avoid em- 
barrassment on both sides) often initiates and carries 
the burden of the conversation. 


In general, this injunction is held to be most 
sacred—even when an employee bares plans 
for suicide, murder, or, as in one case, the 
bombing of Hawthorne. The confidential na- 
ture of the job, however, is variously con- 
ceived by the counseling supervisors and 
counselors. Some counselors would feel it a 
violation of confidence if they answered 
“Yes” or “No” to a worker’s query, “Did 
you hear about Joe’s service party last 
night?”’—even if the whole department had 
been discussing it all morning. Others—per- 
haps inadequate to handling a direct ques- 
tion “nondirectively’”—might answer “Yes” 
to a supervisor who asked, “Did Sue talk to 
you about the chewing-out I gave her this 
morning?” Moreover, some evidence indi- 
cates that certain counselors, possibly to 
impress a supervisor with their inside knowl- 
edge, have been willing to divulge more inti- 
mate details of an interview. This is severely 
frowned upon, however, and, we would 
judge, occurs rarely. 

Some use has been made of actual case 
histories at regular supervisory training ses- 
sions and at conferences designed to intro- 
duce or sell counseling to supervisors and 
executives. Although identifying details are 
always omitted, a supervisor may think he 
recognizes the employee involved. Whether 
or not use of such cases is a breach of confi- 
dence is a matter of controversy within the 
counseling organization. 

The most interesting aspect of this issue 
of counseling as a confidential process is the 
argument over its use as a source of general- 
ized information for top management. These 
questions came up, for example, at a West- 
ern Electric personnel counseling confer- 
ence: 

Could counseling be used as a means of 
tapping employee sentiment and reaction to cer- 
tain company actions and to the timing of such 
action? (Current lay-off, etc.) Could we get a 
constant attitude survey in addition to the 
present individual adjustment?'3 


The answer appears to be a highly qualified 
“Yes.”’ From time to time, counselors have 


3‘*Minutes of Personnel Counseling Confer- 
ence, Hawthorne, December 8-10, 1948,” p. 4. 
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been asked for written summaries of atti- 
tudes toward pensions, layoffs, down- 
grading, etc., in their territories or to list the 
frequency of talk about given subjects in 
interviews for a given period. They are 
usually not told what use is made of this ma- 
terial outside the counseling organization." 
In the writers’ opinion, this type of reporting 
as presently organized can have only limited 
use: The opinions counselors get are not 
necessarily representative; the sensitivity to 
the power relations in a given work group 
varies tremendously from counselor to coun- 
selor, and hence their ability to assign 
weights to group leaders’ opinions would 
vary; their guesses on employee attitudes on 
given issues are highly subjective; and the 
quantitative form of their reports is ill 
adapted to the kind of information the 
counselor is likely to have. As an auxiliary 
tool for gaining insight into group senti- 
ments—assuming the counselors’ reports 
were accurate, skilful, and incorporated in- 
tensive interview material, and assuming 
they reached top management relatively un- 
adulterated—such a “‘constant attitude sur- 
vey” would have tremendous manipulative 
potentialities. At present those potentialities 
are tapped very little. 

In addition to the attitudinal summaries, 
counselors turn in a series of monthly and 
quarterly reports which consist of statistical 
data on the number of employees and super- 
visors they have seen; the number of inter- 
views and contacts;'’ who initiated them 
and where they were conducted; and an 
assessment of employees’ and supervisors’ 


4 A general survey of employee morale, however, 
is made once or twice a year. Counselors are told 
that the appraisals they submit on these occasions 
become a small and much rehashed part of the 
“State of the Nation” reports which go to Western 
Electric headquarters. 

*s5One member of the counseling hierarchy was 
startled to learn that groups of counselors, like the 
subjects of the Bank Wiring Observation Room ex- 
periment, have a kind of ‘‘bogey” which roughly 
determines the acceptable amount of counseling 
done and/or reported per month (i.e., the number of 
interviewing-room interviews, etc.). Much kidding 
centers around what is to be the ‘“‘counselor’s co- 
efficient” for each activity report. 


use of counseling (i.e., “Employee not in- 
terested,”’ “Expression of attitudes, opin- 
ions, interests,” “Expression of concerns,” 
“Any adjustment made,” etc.). Employees’ 
names are never used in any reports. 


HOW THE PARTICIPANTS VIEW COUNSELING 


I. THE COUNSELOR 


How do counselors view their function in 
the company? 

Some are veritable missionaries: they de- 
scribe counseling as “a way of life’—by 
which they mean that the nondirective 
ideology can be applied in all one’s dealings 
with people. For others, it is just a job until 
something better comes along. Some with 
obvious sincerity express the belief that 
through nondirective counseling they are 
able to help people solve their problems for 
themselves in a way that is best for them. 
A few, with equal sincerity, express such 
sentiments as these: “I feel like I’m cheating 
those guys making them think I can do 
something for them when all I can do is 
listen. So he’s got a wife in the hospital and 
all he makes is 92 cents an hour. What can 
I do?” 

Most counselors at some point in their 
careers become concerned with the obvious 
fact that some of the people they listen to 
need either (1) a different, perhaps “‘deeper”’ 
therapy, such as that provided by a psy- 
chiatrist or a marriage counselor, or (2) con- 
crete economic or legal or medical aid. The 
counselor’s supervisor, however, is quick to 
remind him that “we are dealing with atti- 
tudes toward problems, not the problems 
themselves’”—and the counselor comes to 
understand the limitations of his function. 
An occasional pat on the back by a super- 
visor who says, ““Mary’s a different girl since 
you ve talked with her,” or an employee who 
says, ‘““You don’t know how much better I 
feel since I told you about this” go a long 
way toward “adjusting”’ the counselor to his 
own job. In evaluating progress on a case, 
he finds himself writing “employee feels 
there are advantages in the present situa- 
tion,” ‘“‘switches from his point of view to 
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attempt to understand that of the other 
worker and the company,” etc. 

There are three groups of people the 
counselor must try to impress: the em- 
ployees in his territory, their supervisors, 
and his own supervisor. 

Employee acceptance is crucial for ob- 
vious reasons: without it there will be no 
counseling, and continual rebuffs by em- 
ployees who dislike counseling or the coun- 
selor can be wearing.*® The need for accept- 
ance moves some counselors to do small fa- 
vors for the employees—treat for coffee, 
etc., out of their own pockets, and even in 
rare cases promise to see what they can do 
about a transfer for a dissatisfied worker 
(this, despite the fact they can exercise no 
direct authority). There is, in general, a 
strong tendency on the part of most coun- 
selors to identify themselves with the em- 
ployees as opposed to “the company”— 
especially when what they judge to be a 
“raw deal” comes to their attention. 

At the same time, the counselor must win 
the good will of the supervisors in his terri- 
tory—for they must give permission to an 
employee to go off the job for an interview. 
The most impressive demonstration a coun- 
selor can make to the supervisor is the cases 
that adjust to the requirements of the job af- 
ter a series of interviews. For instance, if a 
valuable employee who is threatening to 
quit decides to stay on the job after talking 
it out with his counselor, the supervisor will 
be happy, will probably call the counselor in 
more often, and may even put in a good 
word to the counselor’s boss. 

It is the counselor’s supervisor, his sec- 
tion chief, to whom the counselor is most 
sensitive. He is the man who recommends 


6 Tt is no easy task for a counselor to return time 
after time to the bench of a worker who refuses to 
mumble more than a glum ‘‘Hello,”’ or who thinks 
the counselor violates confidences, is a company 
stooge, or does not talk enough. Sometimes the 
counselor gives up on such an employee and leaves 
him alone. Most counselors persist. In some work 
groups a group norm may develop in favor of giving 
the counselor a rough time. Much depends on the 
individual counselor’s skill in meeting such hostility 
and in winning over the informal leader. 


the counselor for a raise, checks his in- 
terviewing techniques, discusses his prob- 
lems, and gives him recognition. He de- 
fines the counselor’s existence to the assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of counseling. 
With only four to eight counselors reporting 
to him, the counseling supervisor can keep 
in close touch with his subordinates’ 
activities. 

The section chief has four main means for 
judging the counselor’s performance: (1) the 
way he talks about what he is doing (the 
counselor is encouraged to dictate inter- 
views verbatim, analyze case histories, study 
interpersonal relations in the work groups, 
and discuss this material with his section 
chief); (2) what other counselors say about 
him; (3) the amount of activity his reports 
show; and (4) praise relayed by supervisors 
in the counselor’s territory. Thus the coun- 
selor may feel pressed to make an extra good 
story of his handling of a case, “blow up” 
his activity reports somewhat, and go out of 
his way toimpress the supervisor in his terri- 
tory by making sure the supervisor knows 
how much time he is spending with whom. 
In a few cases he may even be tempted to 
succumb to pressure from a supervisor to 
violate confidences in order to win his ap- 
proval; such pressure is most likely to come 
from supervisors whose relationship with 
their employees is shaky. 


2. THE SUPERVISOR LOOKS AT COUNSELING 


Some of Hawthorne’s supervision is skep- 
tical of the whole human relations approach 
to managerial problems, let alone the unique 
counseling service. Old-timers especially 
sigh for the good old days “when you could 
tell an employee what to do, and he was glad 
to do it, no back talk.’’ Counseling for them 
is “mollycoddling.” 

Other supervisors seem to have absorbed 
a few ideas from the company’s supervisory 
training courses, in which the Human Rela- 
tions Approach is stressed.'? Having learned 


17 W. J. Dickson, head of the counseling organi- 
zation, also operates a training school for all levels 
of supervision at Hawthorne. A variety of topics is 
dealt with in the context of a kind of ‘“‘managerial 
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to listen, avoid arguments, be permissive, 
etc., such a supervisor is eager to put his 
knowledge into practice and is probably 
friendly to the counseling idea. But suppose 
three of his coil-winders are out sick and the 
department is shorthanded, or he has a 
deadline to meet in getting out the work. Or 
may be it is an assembly-line job where 
talking would slow down the operation (a 
substitute is not always available) .** In these 
cases—however urgent the employee’s need 
for emotional catharsis—the counselor is an 
unwelcome intruder, and the lessons the 
supervisor learns in the training school are 
found impractical. Moreover, his own super- 
visor may not share his insight into the 
workings of the human psyche: ‘We’ve 
wasted enough time on that guy. This isn’t 
a nursery school; it’s a factory.” Probably 
the bulk of the supervisors, however, take 
the view summed up in the frequent com- 
ment, “The company wouldn’t keep coun- 
seling if it wasn’t good for something”—a 
kind of blind toleration.'? 

One of the inost difficult ideas to get 
across to supervisors has been the confi- 
dential nature of the job. Many supervisors 
see the counseling organization as a file just 


sociology.”” One course given to department chiefs 
and assistant superintendents in 1950 was dubbed 
“The Charm School” by the participants. Another 
involved an interesting experiment in discussion 
leadership techniques. In the last two years a few 
supervisors have been put through a training period 
in the counseling department—they became tempo- 
rary counselors to learn the process firsthand. 


To avoid disturbing the work pace during 
counseling (and sometimes to make themselves feel 
more comfortable or show their good will), coun- 
selors are known to assist assembly-line employees 
or other operators at their work. 


?This is a judgment of the writer based on 
long contact with all supervisors in one territory, 
on the frequency with which other counselors re- 
ported similar comment in their territories, and on 
remarks of supervisors in meetings with and with- 
out their superiors present. Statistical data (a poll 
of supervisors in one organization showing over- 
whelming hostility to counseling) were considered 
unreliable (because the poll was administered by a 
- who was known to be strongly against counsel- 
ing). 
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bursting with facts about their departments 
which, put into their hands, could come to 
some good. “After all,”’ they say, “we all 
work for the same company.” Some feel 
that the counseling organization has not 
made its function clear—they are in the dark 
as to how to use it and what to expect from 
it. Others view counseling as an encroach- 
ment on supervisory prerogatives. 

At the same time that these supervisory 
resistances to counseling exist, those who 
are convinced of its value make use of it, 
not only for themselves (supervisors are 
counseled just as are workers), but also by 
referring employee problem cases to the 
counselor either at the first sign of trouble or 
when the potentialities of supervisory con- 
trol are exhausted: “I’ve tried everything 
else; now see if you can do something with 
him.” Also, a sudden interest in the counsel- 
ing program on the part of a “‘big boss” may 
result in a temporary spurt of enthusiasm 
in the lower echelons: “The heat’s on, boys,” 
they say—and a rash of referrals will break 
out. 

3. THE WORKER’S VIEW 


As among supervisors, there is a broad 
range in the employees’ conception and un- 
derstanding of the function of counseling: 


Counseling is a good idea. I’ll take an easy 
chair and an extra cigarette anytime. 


I don’t see what good it’ll do me to talk with 
you. You can’t do anything for me. If I don’t 
like my wages, I’ll go to my boss. 

What a soft job you’ve got! Who do you 
have to know? 


I don’t know how I would have gone on if it 
hadn’t been for you. I was at my wit’s end. 


I haven’t anything to say. You can’t tell 
me you company stooges keep everything we 
say confidential. 

A lot of the gals pretend they’re too busy to 
talk when they see you coming, but I think it 
helps to have someone you can tell anything to. 


Most of the employees covered, it is safe 
to say, come to accept counseling as part of 
the normal routine of working at Hawthorne 
and either tolerate it as a courtesy to the 
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counselor or make active use of the coun- 
selor’s services.”° Attitudes toward the coun- 
selor are often in sharp contrast with atti- 
tudes toward counseling—especially after 
long and frequent contact has been main- 
tained. A worker may have no use for the 
counseling program but at the same time 
form a strong personal attachment to the 
counselor. And the worker who said (above), 
“I don’t see what good it’ll do. . . you can’t 
do anything,” proceeded to pour out her 
troubles in a series of long, intensive, off- 
the-job interviews! 


HOW THE COUNSELING ORGANIZATION 
SELLS ITSELF TO MANAGEMENT 


Perhaps the best indication that the coun- 
seling organization is set up as an auxiliary 
method of worker control is seen in the argu- 
ments it uses to justify its existence to top 
management and the various levels of 
supervision. The fact that “‘selling” counsel- 
ing to management is still a problem also 
indicates that its value to the company is a 
more subtle and intangible one than the 
services of, let us say, an efficiency engineer 
or a cost accountant. Management—even a 
relatively sophisticated and capable man- 
agement group like that of the Bell System 
—cannot always grasp these intangible 
values. 

Just how much of a problem “selling” 
counseling within Western Electric has been 
is revealed by the attention given the sub- 
ject in a personnel counseling conference 
held at Hawthorne in December, 1948. 
Industrial relations representatives of sev- 
en Western Electric plants,” plus Pro- 
fessor F. J. Roethlisberger of the Harvard 

20 An employee assessment chart showing the 
average use of counseling for three quarters of 1949 
indicates that 79 per cent of all employees contacted 
made active use of counseling (i.e., ‘‘talked freely 
about interests or concerns’’), and, of those, 33 per 
cent made some ‘‘adjustment” (Information Re- 
garding Personnel Counseling Activity... op. 
cit.). (These reports, it should be emphasized again, 


arejpurely subjective evaluations on the part of 
counselors.) 


21 Headquarters, N.Y.; Kearny, N.J.; Point 
Breeze, Md.; Duluth, Minn.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Lincoln, Neb.; and Hawthorne. 


Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, attended the conference. Some excerpts 
from the minutes of the meetings point up 
the problem: 


While Counseling started and grew with 
management’s endorsement, its growth 
stemmed from the lower levels of organiza- 
tion. Management did not, however, push 
Counseling’s acceptance.” 


How can we let higher management know 
more about what we are doing? This question 
which was raised and discussed at length seemed 
to be one of the “sixty-four dollar” questions of 
the conference. The general agreement was that 
the acceptance of Counseling among lower 
levels of supervision was generally good, because 
they are in close contact with Counseling, are 
using it, and witnessing the results. However, 
among the higher levels of supervision... 
more telling and showing is necessary. Some 
members of the conference thought the line 
organizations do not have enough tangible 
evidence as to the good we are doing.?3 

Subsequent attempts were made to pre- 
sent such “tangible evidence” to both super- 
vision and top management. 

A series of eleven counseling meetings in 
1950 gave small groups of middle super- 
vision a chance to criticize and ask questions 
about counseling. 

In 1949 a top personnel executive of 
Western Electric headquarters in New York 
visited Hawthorne and was presented with 
a large notebook entitled “Information Re- 
garding Personnel Counseling Activity, 
Hawthorne Works.”*4 This impressive docu- 
ment—which contained a series of inter- 
views and case histories collected by the 
counselors—aimed to show concretely how 
counseling functions. Excerpts from two of 
the longer sections will serve to illustrate the 
appeal made by the counseling organization 
to top management. One dealt with a down- 
graded employee; another with a layoff 
situation: 

The counselor’s activity, as might be ex- 


pected, is increased during this period of lay- 


3 **Minutes ... ,” op. cit., p. 3. 
23 [bid., pp. 2-3. 
24 Op. cit. 
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The employees’ attitudes towards the Com- 
pany are the primary interest of the counselor 
and at this time attitudes are being affected 
deeply due to the layoffs and downgrading 
throughout the plant. ... 

Position of Counselor.—The counselor . . . is 
in a neutral position, for in the eyes of 
most employees he is a representative of 
management, yet he is not the type of re- 
presentative to which the employees are ac- 
customed. The counselor does not defend man- 
agement, or take the Company’s stand with 
regard to layoffs; but rather he gives the em- 
ployee the opportunity to talk, complain, 
criticize, ridicule or whatever he chooses, both 
management and the layoff situation. ... by 
this means the employee will be able to examine 
his feelings gaining a better insight into him- 
self, which will usually result in a modification 
of some of his attitudes and feelings. Examples 
of these positive effects are: 

Positive Effects.— 

A. Employees or supervisors, who, after talking 
with the counselor, stated that they will 
accept a downgrade, since they will still 
earn more than they would at the starting 
rate in an outside plant. 

B. Those who express the feeling that the 
many Company benefits and the treatment 
they have enjoyed in the past offset the 
present business situation. 

C. Those who say that although they at first 
thought that business conditions would 
grow worse, they now see that things may 
improve in the future, or will not beas bad 
as they feared. 

Prevention of Company Criticism.—This is 
exactly what took place in some interviews, and 
in other cases employees and _ supervisors 
reached the level where they began to realize 
why management acts as it does, sometimes 
ending up defending the Company. 


Going on to discuss the problem of the “‘bit- 
ter feelings” of workers who get laid off, the 
report concludes: “It is almost amazing to 
observe what a calming effect just such a 
‘talking examination’ of some of these 
things can have on the emotions of indi- 
viduals. From this it can be seen that the 
counselor is playing somewhat of a Public 
Relations role with the people leaving.” 
The case of the downgraded employee’s 
who had been a “problem child” all along 


traces various conflicts she had had with the 
supervisor and describes how she used the 
counselor “to achieve emotional relief.” 
“This satisfactory state continued,” the re- 
port goes on to say, “until the employee was 
downgraded, transferred to another section 
and assigned to the 3-11 shift. The employee 
underwent an emotional explosion, so that 
she was referred to the counselor by the 
lead man, department chief, and union rep- 
resentative.” After a week’s absence, a 
lengthy off-the-job interview took place: 


At first the employee could only see the 
recent changes as a complete unconcern or even 
a deliberate attempt upon the part of the Com- 
pany to overlook her [eighteen] years of service, 
and an attempt on the part of her supervisors to 
discriminate against her, pointing out that 
another employee with less service with the 
Company was being retained in grade. Nor 
could the employee find any reason why she 
was assigned to the night shift. After consider- 
able emotional talk, the employee changed from 
a feeling that she would have to quit, or to try 
to get a word directly to the Works’ Manager, 
to where she would try the job for a few weeks 
to see what might be happening at the end of 
that time. 


There is more description of subsequent 
uses of the counselor “to drain off surface 
feelings’ until, the report states, what 
“seemed to be a high point” was reached in 
the talk: the employee brought up “an un- 
happy home situation which she felt sure 
was affecting her job attitudes. She indicated 
her marriage had always been unhappy.” 
The analysis concludes: 


While it is realized there is a basic personality 
pattern that affects this employee’s reaction to 
events, and that the present apparent adjust- 
ment may be only temporary, it is felt coun- 
seling provided this employee, an isolated indi- 
vidual, with an opportunity to relieve tensions, 
seek answers, look at herself more openly, and 
arrive at a satisfactory plan of action for the 
present. 


2s The writers have changed certain identifying 
details in this case to protect the employee in- 
volved; the counseling organization’s descriptive 
phrases and interpretation, however, remain intact. 
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Throughout this document, as well as in 
other material presented to sell counseling 
to supervision and management, the coun- 
seling organization underscores its poten- 
tialities for maintaining the kind of worker 
control (i.e., a cheerful willingness on the 
part of the worker to follow directions— 
usually described as “harmony” or ‘“co- 
operation’’) that will yield a smooth-work- 
ing organization and hence maximum out- 
put. 


‘“A MULTI-VALUED WAY OF TALKING”’ 


The process by which such “harmony” is 
achieved is a subtle one—and one which, we 
would guess, many management officials in 
and out of Western Electric have not yet 
grasped. Professor Roethlisberger, speaking 
to a group of counseling supervisors, put it 
this way: 


We talk about a way of listening. It [counsel- 
ing] is also a way of talking. . . . You will notice 
it is a multi-valued way of talking. These 
people are going to be talking to you in terms of 
a few values. You talk back to them in terms 
of multi-values. I think that was Mayo’s trick. 
He would put their problems in another frame- 
work. It is your skill of putting things into 
another frame of reference. You do not change 
the facts. You talk in such a way that their 
facts are in this new frame of reference.*6 


A recent document of the counseling or- 
ganization, discussing ‘Skill in Talking”’ as 
a requirement for personnel counselors,?7 
sees the process as one in which the coun- 
selor’s talking ‘encourages an ever broaden- 
ing area of talk and once having obtained it, 
he is then interested in narrowing it down 
again.”’ He broadens the area because 


people ...tend to narrow [their difficulties] 
down to an oversimplified statement of the 
situation. At this level, the possible relevant 
areas bearing upon the problem are excluded 
from the employee’s thinking and they need 
to be brought back in again. Thus the counselor 


“‘Minutes .. . ,” op. cit., p. 12. 


37 ‘Requirements for Personnel Counselors” 
(a typewritten document drawn up by the counseling 
organization within the last two years, undated), 
2. 


encourages talk in many areas and he likes to 
listen to seemingly irrelevant, inconsistent and 
sometimes silly chatter. All of this is designed to 
bring the individual more fully into the picture. 


At the appropriate time “the employee is 
brought back to some of the things he was 
discussing in the beginning but he is brought 
back to a new point of focus and with a 
modified statement of it.” 

As in the case of the downgraded employ- 
ee, her focus of attention shifts from alleged 
inequities, transfer and downgrading griev- 
ances, etc., to her unhappy home life; then, 
when she returns to her original grievances, 
things do not look so bad. “Effective,” 
“satisfactory” adjustment is reached.* 


COUNSELING AND THE UNION 


Peter Drucker has written: “The human 
relations policies which American manage- 
ment has been buying wholesale in the past 
ten years have been a conspicuous waste and 
failure, in my opinion, for two reasons. First, 
most of us in management, or a good many 
of us, have instituted them as a means of 
busting the unions. That has been the main 
theme of these programs. They are based on 
the belief that if you have good employee 
relations, the union will wither on the 


28 This sort of shift—highlighting the efficacy of 
the ‘‘multi-valued way of talking’”—is an everyday 
occurrence. A summary of the use of counseling 
with accident cases, e.g., is full of such references 
as these: ‘‘Nature of Preoccupation: Loss of earn- 
ings due to transfer and improper treatment during 
transfer. Value of Counseling: Through talking, he 
was able to shift from thinking that he was mis- 
treated to a feeling of being a victim of uncon- 
trollable circumstances” (typewritten document 
dated 1949). It should be noted that the process dis- 
cussed above may occur even if the counselor him- 
self is unaware of its existence (let alone its value 
implications) and lacks identification with com- 
pany goals. The counselor may understand only 
that the employee has shifted his attention to non- 
job factors and view this as desirable because talk 
of ‘“‘personal concerns”’ is interpreted as ‘deeper 
insight” (the counselor thinks the employee would 
not normally discuss them with his fellows, and 
such talk is therefore welcomed as revealing trust 
in the counselor). Praise from supervisors in cases 
where “‘satisfactory adjustment” occurs through 
such a shift also sensitizes the counselor to a search 
for these factors beyond the company’s control. 
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vine.”? And, adds an official publication of 
UAW-CIO, “‘once you can get the union out 
of the way, you give the workers in the plant 
more and more affection; more psychiatric 
interviews; and increasingly smaller wage 
checks.’’3° 

Has counseling at Hawthorne been em- 
ployed as a union-busting device? Do “psy- 
chiatric interviews” replace an effective bar- 
gaining agent? 

While it is true that the personnel coun- 
seling program was inaugurated at Haw- 
thorne in 1936 at a time when basic mass- 
production industries were faced with vigor- 
ous organizing drives from a resurgent labor 
movement, there is no evidence that the 
personnel philosophy of Western Electric, 
of which counseling is an expression, was a 
direct response to unionism. The famed 
Hawthorne Experiment, followed by the 
“old interviewing program,’’3* dates back 
to the decade of the twenties, when union- 
ism was at low ebb, and indicates the com- 
pany’s long interest in “good employee 
relations.”’3? 


29‘‘Have Employee Relations Policies Had the 
Desired Effect?” in American Management Asso- 
ciation, Maintaining Two-Way Communication: 
Company Experiences and Techniques (‘‘Personnel 
Series,” No. 134 [1950]), p. 7- 


30 “Deep Therapy on the Assembly Line: Moo, 
moo, moo, say the cow sociologists, but they don’t 
even give skimmed milk” (Ammunition, VII, No. 4 
{April, 1949], 48). ‘‘There are increasing signs,’ 
says this scorching attack on the human relations 
ideology, ‘‘which point to the happy day when the 
NLRB will declare the use of the deep interview 
an unfair labor practice and will at the same time 
award the worker concerned a back-frustration up 
until the time he was talked out of his grievance by a 
company-employed industrial psychologist” (zbid., 
P. 47). 

31 Over 21,000 employees were interviewed from 
1928 to 1930 as part of a plan for improving super- 
vision. The findings of that study inspired the pres- 
ent personnel counseling program. 


% There is one bit of evidence that for a three- 
year period Western Electric abandoned ‘‘enlight- 
ened” practices—and its interest in using the tools of 
social science to study its employees—for more direct 
methods. The company discontinued its Hawthorne 
interviewing and observations from 1933 to 1936— 
pointing to an unfavorable business outlook as the 
teason (Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. cit., pp. 


On the other hand, the Hawthorne Works 
is one of the few large units in basic mass- 
production industries that has been able to 
resist the penetration of “outside” union- 
ism.33 Organizing attempts of IBEW-AFL 
and UE over the past few years seem to have 
had no effect. Other union representatives 
have reported the belief that Western Elec- 
tric is tough a nut to crack,” 4 this de- 
spite apparent employee dissatisfaction with 
the independent Communications Equip- 
ment Workers (CEW), who have represent- 
ed the shop since 1937. One employee, com- 
menting on the grievance of another, re- 
marked, “And he said if his supervisor 
wouldn’t do anything about it he’d go to his 
department chief. If he wouldn’t take care of 
him, he’d go to his boss. Why he’d take it all 
the way to [the works manager] if he had to! 
And if that failed, he was going to the 
union.’’35 


204, 593). During those same years, however, 
Western Electric paid out $25,825.73 for espionage 
(Report of the |U.S. Senate] Committee on Education 
and Labor [2d sess., 75th Cong.] [Report No. 46, 
Part 3 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1937)], p. 88). The writers do not know 
whether the Hawthorne Works itself found it ex- 
pedient to use such services. 


33 Until the 1940’s such unionism made very 
little headway in the entire Bell System (though 
organizing drives were carried on as early as 
1910). At present, however, the Western Electric 
chain as a whole has been partially organized by 
several national unions, including IBEW-AFL, 
IUE-CIO, and CWA-CIO. The independent union 
at Hawthorne, established after the Wagner Act 
made the company’s employee representation plans 
impractical, affiliated in 1939 with the NFTW, ‘‘a 
loose confederation in which each union remained 
autonomous, with no limitation on its right to 
negotiate contracts” (Senate Subcommittee on 
Labor-Management Relations, Labor-Management 
Relations in the Bell Telephone System [Report No. 
139 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1951)], pp. 14-16). Cf. Hearings, pp. 48-50, 
469. When the NFTW attempted to establish 
national bargaining policies after the war, Haw- 
thorne’s union withdrew. 


34 Personal interviews. 

35 In the course of his talks with employees in his 
territory and discussions of the counseling experi- 
ences of his colleagues, the counselor comes to hear 
a great range of opinion on almost any topic—-pro 
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There has never been more than a threat 
of a strike at Hawthorne in its entire his- 
tory.*° It would be impossible to isolate the 
role of counseling here from the over-all in- 
dustrial relations equipment used. However, 
occasional comments both from within the 
counseling organization and penetrating the 
organization from top management would 
indicate that some are convinced that its 
contribution is not to be ignored. The report 
dealing with the postwar layoff situation 
discussed above makes a special point of the 
role of counseling in “Stabilizing Employee 
Management Relations” during crisis-load- 
ed periods: 


By the active role the counselor is playing 
in the present situation such things as quality 
of work, accident-proneness, and other things 
are being affected indirectly, but most im- 
portant of all is the effect on employee-man- 
agement relations.... When employee-man- 
agement relations suffer, good will and reputa- 
tion decrease and the result is likely to be a 
long-run effect. Needless to say, this is costly 
to the Company in many respects, because 
upon employee-management relations lies the 
strength of an organization. The counseling 
organization is keenly aware of this and is 
trying to do its utmost to keep employee- 
management relations in harmony.37 


As one of its contributions to such har- 
mony, the counseling organization considers 


and con. In three years of listening at Hawthorne 
one of the writers, despite a conscious effort to get 
such a range of opinion on the CEW union—has 
never heard firsthand or secondhand what could be 
construed as a favorable employee comment about 
this union. The closest one comes to a favorable 
attitude is the statement reported above—which 
pictures the union as a last, not a first, resort. Many 
negative comments are expressed. 


36 The only work stoppage sponsored by the CEW 
in its entire history was a four-hour walkout in 1945 
protesting an NLRB trial examiner’s finding that 
the union at Western Electric’s Kearny plant was 
company-dominated (72 NLRB 738 [see also 
747 ff.]). During the telephone strike of 1947, 
Western Electric Installers (who do not work at 
Hawthorne) established a picket line at Hawthorne. 
CEW respected the line, and some of the workers 
refused to cross; but the plant kept open, and the 
effort disintegrated within forty-eight hours. 

37‘‘Information Regarding Personnel Counseling 
Activity ...,” op. cit. 


interviews with CEW representatives as 
part of the normal counseling routine. 
It is not uncommon for union representa- 
tives to refer cases they have given up, or 
want no part of, to the counselor. At Haw- 
thorne the steward is in a position to pass on 
the chronic griper, the personal problem 
case, the border-line grievance, or—if the 
steward is especially lazy or ineffective— 
even a contractual grievance to the coun- 
selor for nondirective treatment. The coun- 


selor tries to develop relationships with the 


union representatives in his territory com- 
parable to those he has with the supervisors. 
As the head of the counseling organization 
states: 


In this relationship the shop steward may 
talk about his problems as a union representa- 
tive. In many ways the shop steward’s prob- 
lems resemble those of the supervisor in that he 
is often in the position of dealing with demands 
from among his constituents which he can do 
little about. These can build up to a point 
where he feels uncomfortable in his relations 
with them and insofar as counseling can allevi- 
ate these minor irritations, it makes the shop 
steward’s job easier and more agreeable.39 


W. J. Dickson denies that his counseling 
organization represents any threat to the 
union: 


Since the counselor does not transmit in- 
formation to supervisors or management, his 
activity in no sense undercuts the union. Also 
since he gives no advice or direction to the 
individual it cannot be said that he seeks to 
divert complaints or grievances away from 
union channels... .4° 


One would have to be extremely naive, 
however, to claim after a perusal of forty or 
fifty case histories like those discussed that 
counseling does not drain off grievances that 
might otherwise find expression in other 
channels. Moreover, we have the organiza- 


38 According to the union-management con- 
tract in effect at the end of 1950, the company 
recognizes a maximum of fifty-five shop stewards. 

39 W. J. Dickson, ‘‘An Approach to the Human 
Factor in Work Relations,” in The New Industrial 
Relations (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1948), p. 117. 


4° Ibid., p. 116. 
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PERSONNEL COUNSELING: 


tion’s own assessment of the value of coun- 
seling: “serves to modify excessive de- 
mands” and “dissipates many complaints 
and grievances before they develop into seri- 
ous disturbances.” If we assume that griev- 
ance handling is the core of an active local 
union’s function,” we must conclude that 
the connection between “good employee re- 
lations” and a “‘tame”’ union is more than 
coincidental. In more militant unions stew- 
ards are known to “‘shop” for grievances as 
well as play the role of confessor ;43 at Haw- 
thorne it is the company counselor, in a 
sense, who does most of the shopping. 

If the complaints and grievances that 
come to the counselor were all rooted in per- 
sonal problems—or problems beyond the 
control of the company—a union could ob- 
ject only on the grounds that (1) the com- 
pany is competing with it for the loyalty of 
the worker by offering him free psychologi- 
cal services and that (2) the company is try- 
ing to embrace the worker’s total existence 
—and this is unhealthy in its totalitarian 
implications.44 But competition for the 
loyalty of the worker is not necessarily bad 
—and a union is free to perform many of 
these services itself. Moreover, like the 


4* Personnel Service Branch, Training Depart- 
ment, ‘“‘Basic Supervision Course: Outline and Sup- 
plementary Material, May, 1948” (mimeographed), 
p. 22. These are two among eleven ‘‘values in 
counseling” listed. Others: ‘‘Carries directly to the 
individual additional evidence of Management’s 
sincere interest in him personally. ... Aids in re- 
ducing turnover, absenteeism, and sickness due 
to emotional disturbances. Improves employees’ 
overall attitudes toward the Company,” etc. 

“Cf. Joel Seidman, Jack London, and Bernard 
Karsh, ‘‘Leadership in a Local Union,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LVI (November, 1950), 229-33; 
Bernard Karsh, ‘“The Grievance Process in Union- 
Management Relations: Buick Melrose Park and 
the UAW-CIO, Local 6” (unpublished M.A. thesis, 
University of Chicago, 1950); Jack Barbash, Labor 
Unions in Action (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1948), p. 58. See also any one of two-score union 
and university publications on handling grievances. 

43 Karsh, op. cit., pp. 68 ff. 

44 Following Simmel’s analysis, one could argue 
that the functional specificity of the power exercised 
by the modern industrial enterprise is the check on 
bureaucratic violation of the integrity of the indi- 
vidual personality (control over the worker is im- 
personal and is confined to a narrow segment of his 
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many institutions and associations in mod- 
ern society that cross-pressure the worker for 
his allegiance, unions, too, move to expand 
hegemony over more and more areas of the 
member’s life.4 

The point is that the complaints and griev- 
ances that the counselor deals with—while 
concentrated in the “personal” area—do 
include a substantial portion of concrete job 
problems. In fact, the supervisors who use 
counseling most seem to define the service as 
a way to alleviate friction arising from com- 
pany policies. Of a total of 599 cases referred 
to the counselors in the fourth quarter of 
1949 by 322 supervisors (representing 37 per 
cent of supervision in territory covered), 80 
per cent involved “company” problems; 
only 20 per cent “personal situation.’’ 

To the extent that the counselor is suc- 
cessful in getting the worker to talk himself 
out of these job-centered complaints, he 
clearly diminishes resentments that could 
become the basis for a more powerful union 
organization. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The counseling organization emphasizes 
the potentialities of counseling as a control 
mechanism every time it presents demon- 


life); but here we have a company that consciously 
tries to encompass the worker’s whole existence— 
much in the manner of the master in his relation to 
the journeyman of the Middle Ages. On the ‘‘ob- 
jectification of super-subordination” see Simmel, 
The Sociology of Georg Simmel, trans. and ed. Kurt 
H. Wolff (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950), pp. 284- 
85, 203-4, 263-64. 

45 It is recognized that a union is generally more 
accountable to its membership than the corporation 
is to its employees—and hence may have a better 
case for its expansionist tendencies along this line. 


46‘“Company” problem referrals in descending 
order of frequency were classified as follows: 
‘‘Layofis; Downgradings, Demotions and Trans- 
fers; Job difficulties; Poor efficiency; Difficulty 
with fellow employees; Pensions; Attitude toward 
supervisors; Schedule Reduction; Discrimination 
in layoff policy; Other.” ‘‘Personal Situation” cate- 
gories include: ‘“‘Employee ‘acting peculiarly’; Per- 
sonal difficulty—marital, family, etc.; Poor health; 
Alcoholism; Death in family; Financial difficulties; 
Absenteeism; Chronic Gripes” (“Use Made of Per- 
sonnel Counselors through Supervisory Referrals of 
Individuals, 4th Quarter, 1949” [typewritten]). 
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stration cases to management and super- 
vision designed to play up worker adjust- 
ment to employer needs. The counseling 
process was early heralded as “‘a new meth- 
od of human control.” Its present advocates 
are passionate in their conviction that their 
activity helps the company. 

Yet, with all this enthusiasm, personnel 
counseling as practiced at Hawthorne has 
never spread widely—either within the Bell 
System and its subsidiaries or within Ameri- 
can industry as a whole.‘ Only five of the 
twelve Western Electric manufacturing 
plants have counseling. Even within the 
Hawthorne Works almost a third of the em- 
ployees have not been covered. 

Why has not the Hawthorne program 
taken deeper root? Two possible explana- 
tions are that (1) it does not square with 
management’s needs and that (2) manage- 
ment does not see its great potentialities 


47 During World War II there was a mushroom- 
ing of personnel counseling organizations (as there 
was of labor-management committees) to cope with 
the special dislocations of the war. Most appeared in 
companies having a large proportion of women work- 
ers. Some of these have survived. But none that 
the writers have read about in the literature or 
heard about directly compares either in scope or in 
technique with the Hawthorne program. At least 
one of the following is usually involved: employee 
induction, vocational guidance, advice-giving, exit 
interviewing, an emphasis on ferreting out trouble 
spots with subsequent action by management. 
These programs in other companies are apparently 
more integrated with traditional personnel func- 
tions. See The Employee Counselor in Industry: A 
Report Prepared for Metropolitan Group Policy- 
holders (New York: Policy-holders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.); ‘‘Prudential’s 
Employee Counseling Service Cuts Down High 
Cost of Worry,” National Underwriter, July 21, 
1950; and Factory Management and Maintenance 
(Albany: McGraw-Hill), issues of January through 
April, 1945, for elaboration on specific counseling 
programs in other companies. Unions, too, have in 
some areas launched ‘‘union counseling” programs 
with a focus on advice-giving and referral to com- 
munity agencies that offer concrete aid. The Chi- 
cago CIO Community Services Committee, e.g., has 
trained twelve hundred such union counselors since 
1945. None of them is full time, and at least one- 
third are completely inactive. It would seem prob- 
able that mobilization for war would again mean 
an expansion of counseling activity both by manage- 
ment and labor. 


because of the subtlety of its contribution. 
Let us examine these explanations in our 
attempt to appraise the function of Haw- 
thorne-style counseling. 


I. IS COUNSELING COMPATIBLE WITH THE 
GOALS OF EFFICIENCY, STABILITY, 
AND CONTROL? 


a) Any organization, regardless of its pur- 
poses, is faced with certain internal impera- 
tives affecting its decisions.4* From the 
standpoint of efficiency of operation the 
Human Relations Approach to problems of 
industrial control may be inferior to the 
more direct way in many cases. The re- 
sistance of even sympathetic supervisors to 
counseling when faced with day-to-day 
pressures of the job may point to some in- 
compatibility between counseling and the 
imperatives of action and efficiency in the 
large-scale industrial enterprise. An em- 
ployee may have real need for emotional ca- 
tharsis, but production has to go on, the 
schedule has to be met, etc. 

b) It could also be argued that the coun- 
selor’s own orientation may conflict with 
organizational imperatives. As we have indi- 
cated, many counselors identify with the 
worker in his job troubles, most think they 
are helping workers help themselves to their 
own solutions (which are not necessarily in 
the best interests of the company), and all 
have considerable leeway in their handling 
of the employee. 

The writers feel that these arguments are 
not decisive. It is true that a network of or- 
ganizational pressures may make the super- 
visor resist counseling of his employees and 


48 Cf. Chester I. Barnard, Organization and Man- 
agement (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1948), pp. 40-42, 27, 30. With reference to his 
analysis of the limits of ‘‘industrial democracy,” 
Barnard points to two general questions to be asked 
of every system of governance: ‘‘Does it adequately 
determine action adapted to the external conditions? 
Does it secure the subordination making such de- 
terminations effective?’ In all of this, Bernard 
says, ‘‘we need always to keep the feeling of the 
irresistible flow of vital action”—survival for an 
organization depends in part on ‘‘its internal effi- 
ciency, that is its capacity of securing cohesiveness, 
coordination and subordination of concrete acts.” 


the application of human relations tech- 
niques. But these same pressures by a gradu- 
al process shape the counseling function to 
the needs of the enterprise. The counselor 
chooses his moments of attack so as to mini- 
mize his interference with production. Many 
of the interviews can take place while work 
continues. As for the interview itself, we 
have traced the process by which the coun- 
selor becomes sensitized to the search for 
nonjob factors in the attempt to help the 
employee adjust to the situation. The re- 
direction of employee attention away from 
his original definition of his grievance 
through the “multi-valued way of talking” 
is held up as an ideal to the counselor. Es- 
pecially in crisis periods—like a mass lay- 
off—is the counselor able to adapt his tech- 
niques to serve company ends. 

The writers would therefore judge that, 
whatever incompatibilities may exist be- 
tween personnel counseling and the goals of 
efficiency, stability, and retention of mana- 
gerial functions, the counseling operation 
contributes more than it detracts from these 
goals. Counseling has helped protect man- 
agement’s freedom to promote, downgrade, 
transfer, train, discipline, lay off, apply a va- 
riety of rewards and sanctions (with a mini- 
mum of interference from a relatively co- 
operative union)—in short, it has helped the 
company retain its control over the worker. 


2. DOES MANAGEMENT UNDERSTAND THE 
POTENTIALITIES OF COUNSELING 
FOR WORKER CONTROL? 


The case for counseling, as we have seen, 
is difficult to grasp. Some evidence is there, 
but it is always beclouded. The fact that the 
problem of selling counseling exists even at 
Hawthorne indicates why full comprehen- 
sion of its contribution to management 
needs is rare among American business 
executives in general. 

a) The counseling organization can and 
does point with pride to its cases of “ad- 
justment.” But the counselor’s reports are 
highly subjective, and any number of fac- 
tors other than counseling may have entered 
the picture. Besides, the uninitiated would 
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add, it all looks like so much silly chatter 
(indeed it does, unless it is grasped in its 
totality). 

b) Counseling advocates claim, too, that 
counseling improves productivity and re- 
duces accident rates through improving 
morale, smoothing interpersonal relations, 
and reducing “obsessive thinking” (one of 
them said the counselor organizes ‘‘disor- 
ganized daydreams”). The counseling or- 
ganization has been unable to produce any 
research that could demonstrate its effi- 
cacy in this regard. Extension of generaliza- 
tions derived from artificial experimental 
situations like those of the early Haw- 
thorne studies to real life is hazardous. No 
new Hawthorne experiments have been un- 
dertaken. Besides, say the uninitiated, you 
have to figure the definite lost time spent in 
counseling rooms and elsewhere against an 
alleged gain in productivity. 

c) It is claimed that counseling is a build- 
er of good will. Many an employee has been 
known to exclaim, “How wonderful this 
company is to provide so many services for 
its employees!” upon the conclusion of a 
pleasant interview. Even where the counse- 
lor goes out of his way to disassociate him- 
self from company practices and policies (he 
is told to be neutral), the objective conse- 
quences may be the same or even better 
from the company’s viewpoint: “Here the 
company provides someone who will listen 
to me call the foreman names and not do 
anything about it!” But, say the uninitiated, 
“why does the counselor sit there and nod 
his head at all those lies the worker is telling 
him about the way Western Electric oper- 
ates? Whose side is he on, anyway?” 

d) Finally, there is the claim that the 
counseling organization, because of its inti- 
mate knowledge of conditions and relation- 
ships in the plant, can be used as a kind of 
management intelligence service. We have 
seen the limitations of present arrangements 
along that line. The uninitiated see the re- 
strictions due to the confidential nature of 
the job as sabotage: “What good does it do 
us in your files?” 
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When the chips are down, the counseling 
organization falls back on faith: 


How much “good” the Hawthorne Club, 
the gymnasium, the grass and bushes around 
the premises, or vacations do, cannot be meas- 
ured accurately. So it is with Counseling. Some 
things, however, have to be accepted at least 
partially on faith.49 


Counseling advocates can very correctly 
point out that 

activity such as public relations is not subjected 
to the careful scrutiny and questioning which is 
applied to Counseling, even though there is 
probably no better appreciation and under- 
standing of what it contributes. The differ- 
ence appears to lie in its having attained a 
position of “respectability” which makes it 
acceptable to conservative, conventional think- 
ing. Counseling has not yet achieved this 
status.5° 


The counseling operation at Hawthorne 
must be seen as part of management’s 
search for tools to cope with the challenge 
to its power and functions that comes from 
government, unions, and the recurrent mi- 
nor crises attendant upon the constant 
changes in its own internal requirements. 

In the case of Western Electric, even if 
personnel counseling did mot assist in meet- 
ing the internal imperatives of the organiza- 
tion, and even if top management did not 
have a clear understanding of its contribu- 
tion, the program would doubtless survive. 
Having imbedded itself in every respectable 
academic library, in every major university 
curriculum, in the jargon of every specialist 
in employee-management relations, the 
“Hawthorne Experiment”’ will never die. It 
would come asa shock to the interested pub- 
lic if the lessons of the experiment were 
abandoned at its point of origin. Public good 

49 ‘Minutes of Personnel Counseling Conference 

Of. cst., p. §. 

5° [bid., p. 15. 


will is important to a public utility like 
AT and T, and its supply unit is no excep- 
tion. 

As a public relations venture alone, the 
counseling program’s third of a million is a 
small cost measured against the budget, let 
us say, for institutional advertising—effects 
of which are probably open to greater 
question. 

There are some signs, however, that top 
management is convinced that counseling 
has more than a public relations value. One 
of the key executives known to support the 
counseling venture recently stated: 


We can never achieve industrial harmony 
merely by dealing with the demands of organ- 
ized labor. We must go beyond this and find 
ways of building up the human organization 
within our plants so as to satisfy needs which 
otherwise result in frustrations and irrational 
demands. ... The encouraging note to me is 
that if we state the problem this way, we have 
a goal toward which we all can work from day 
to day as we go about our jobs. It doesn’t call 
for a new plan or a new policy or for the expendi- 
ture of money. Rather it calls for a skill in human 
relations... 


Through a battery of manipulative de- 
vices aimed at supervision, workers and 
union representatives alike, Hawthorne’s 
management seems to have brought “har- 
mony”’ to its working constitution in a way 
that is unique in American industry. The 
company has developed a network of lower- 
level functionaries to drain off hostility and 
has integrated into its structure those forces 
which represent a potential challenge to its 
control over the worker. 


CHICAGO 


The price of twenty full-page ads in Life 
magazine tops the estimated annual cost of the 
whole Hawthorne counseling program (including 
employee lost time). 


5? Levinger, op. cit., pp. 3-4. (Italics ours.) 
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IN MEMORIAM 
EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS, 1866-1951 


On July 22 Professor Ross passed away in 
his home in Madison, Wisconsin, at the 
age of eighty-four years, seven months, and 
ten days. A large assembly of his friends was 
present at his funeral in the First Baptist 
Church. He is survived by three sons by his 
first wife, who died in 1931, by nine grand- 
children and one great-grandchild, and by 
his second wife, Helen Forbes Ross. He was 
buried by the side of his first wife in beauti- 
ful Forest Hills Cemetery in Madison. Thus 
one more of the men who helped to make the 
University of Wisconsin well known passed 
from the scene. 

In an article published fourteen years ago 
I described some of Professor Ross’s most 
striking characteristics as I had learned to 
know him at that time—his wholehearted 
devotion to the development of sociology 
and his almost evangelical zeal in spreading 
abroad its principles; his cordial and gener- 
ous attitude toward his colleagues; his re- 
fusal to take offense from his critics; his 
intellectual and moral courage in teaching 
and proclaiming what he believed to be the 
truth and defending the right of those who 
held opposing views to do the same; his self- 
confidence and his happy family relation- 
ships in spite of his busy professional life." 

Since Ross wrote his Seventy Years of Itin 


- 1936, he has published one new book, New- 


Age Sociology (1940), and a revision of his 
Principles of Sociology (1938). In 1948 he 
published Capsules of Social Wisdom. He 
was still working on an expanded edition of 
the latter up to almost the end. With the 
title of the latter he was never satisfied; 

‘In the January, 1937, number of this Journal 
I published an article entitled “The Personality of 
Edward Alsworth Ross.” In it I tried to give the 
reader something of his history and to point out his 


outstanding characteristics as I knew them after a 
close association of twenty-five years. 


moreover, he did not consider this work pri- 
marily sociological. Several articles also have 
come from his pen during this period. 
During his lifetime he published a total of 
twenty-eight books and about two hundred 
articles. These were written during the years 
he was carrying a regular teaching load with 
large classes, lecturing widely over the coun- 
try, and traveling over the world observing 
life among different peoples, the results of 
which came out as articles in journals and in 
such books as The Changing Chinese, South 
of Panama, etc. When one remembers that 
every word was written in longhand, and not 
once but often many times, in order to pro- 
duce that easy style and happy phrasing for 
which he was famous, one can easily picture 
the long hours he must have spent in pro- 
ducing this large literary output. Yet, in 
spite of his struggle to clarify his ideas and 
to perfect his style, Ross was interested pri- 
marily in understanding society and making 
that understanding clear to others; in short, 
in seeing that sociology developed and re- 
ceived recognition. In the Preface to his 
New-A ge Sociology this is well brought out. 
He wrote: “In case sociology goes on sur- 
mounting crest after crest, this system of 
mine, outcome of endless toil, will by the 
close of our century look so pitiful that, were 
I alive then, I might be tempted to make a 
bonfire of all my sociological works! Gesture 
of chagrin? Not at all. Early obsolescence of 
my lifework would cheer me if it were to be 
the outcome of sociology’s advance in scien- 
tific recognition and popular acceptance.” 
That this was no idle pretense is shown by 
the enthusiasm he has manifested for the 
recent emphasis on research by some of the 
younger sociologists and for theoretical de- 
velopments beyond the limits of his presen- 
tation. He did not consider his a closed sys- 
tem of sociology. Even increasing age did 
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not cause him to close the windows of his 
mind to the fresh breezes blowing from the 
later ripening fields of scholarship. Even his 
New-Age Sociology shows developments be- 
yond his Principles of Sociology. 

Moreover, Ross with increasing age did 
not sour on his fellow-men, nor did he lose 
his optimism as to the future of the human 
race. He never shared the sentiment attrib- 
uted to Carlyle that the English people 
consist of thirty million souls, mostly fools, 
or that said to be held by Mark Twain, “‘the 
G—— d—— human race.” He exempli- 
fied that by what he wrote in his Capsules of 
Social Wisdom: ‘“The wise is never above 
learning from the moves of his opponent.” 
Or: “Whenever a body of knowledge ripens 
into a science, bright youths master it, 
thereby overtaking their elders.’”’ His pessi- 
mism shows in the Capsules in Topics 
XXXII, “Newspapers”; XXXIV, “Ra- 
dio”; XXV, “Deceitful Propaganda”; and 
XXXVI, “Business.” But that cloud of pes 
simism has a silver lining: “So long as 
Popular Education, Free Press, and ‘Gov- 
ernment by the People’ are realities, fear not 
loss of our liberties!’ While to the last he 
held to his belief that the big businessmen 
were trying to control the economic, politi- 
cal, and social life of the country, to the end 
he held that enough people in the United 
States believed in the importance of our 
constitutional civil liberties to prevent the 
accomplishment of the schemes of big busi- 
ness. He never lost hope that the working 
people and the farmers will hold them in 
check. 

Professor Ross was one of the American 
pioneer sociologists. Ward had written his 
Dynamic Sociology in 1883. Sumner was 
teaching a course in social science in 1885, 
but it was not until 1892 that Columbia an- 
nounced a single course in sociology, and 
only in 1893 did the University of Chicago 
with its opening organize a department of 


sociology. Ross began to teach sociology in 
1891, but in 1894 he definitely began seri- 
ously to think about the systematization of 
one field of sociology developed first in ar- 
ticles and then in his first book Social Con- 
trol, and then in his Foundations of Sociology. 
Social processes became the foundations of 
his system. After that he was wholly com- 
mitted to his career. 

Professor Ross’s interest in the new dis- 
cipline, the system he developed, even his 
espousal of free silver and his antipathy to 
big business, can be understood by consider- 
ation of his background as described in his 
Seventy Years of It, chapters iii-vi. He wasa 
son of the Middle West. Also his diary shows 
that even during his period of study in Ger- 
many he reacted against German philosophy 
and classical economics. But it was only 
after he returned to the United States that 
he became acquainted with the writings of 
Lester F. Ward. They pointed out a path 
through the wilderness. But the rural so- 
ciety of Iowa in which he grew up had left an 
indelible mark upon his system of values. 

There are some things in his system of so- 
ciology, which, as he anticipated, are bound 
to be rejected by future sociologists, but 
there is much which will be found woven 
into the warp and woof of the texture of so- 
ciology. Moreover, his moral courage, his 
intellectual honesty, his inspiring personal- 
ity, and his generous nature light the path of 
all future scholars and throw a brilliant lus- 
ter upon the statement of the Regents of the 
University of Wisconsin, a statement of pol- 
icy cast in enduring bronze on the tablet 
affixed to the front of Bascom Hall: ““What- 
ever may be the limitations which trammel 
inquiry elsewhere, we believe that the great 
State University of Wisconsin should ever 
encourage that continued and fearless sifting 
and winnowing by which alone the truth can 
be found.” 

Joun L. GILLIn 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


University of Akron—Harmon O. De- 
Graff is continuing his research and teaching 
interests as emeritus professor, having re- 
tired as head of the department of sociology 
after twenty-one years’ service on the 
faculty. 

Charles Rogler has taken over the duties 
of department head. 

Samuel C. Newman has come to the de- 
partment from the national Office of Vital 
Statistics in Washington, D.C., where he 
was chief of the marriage and divorce analy- 
sis branch. Dr. Newman has served on the 
sociology faculties of Ohio State University, 
the University of Louisville, and American 
University. 


Anthropologisch-soziologischen Konferensz. 
—The conference met in late September in 
Johannes-Gutenberg University in Mainz, 
under the chairmanship of Professor Leopold 
von Wiese, president of the Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft fiir Soziologie. Sessions on the first day 
were devoted to the topic “Growth, Maturi- 
ty, and Senescence,” with papers dealing 
with the biological, anthropological, psy- 
chological, medical, juristic, and philosophi- 
cal aspects of the three processes. The socio- 
logical viewpoint was presented in a paper 
by Max Horkheimer, of the Johann- 
Wolfgang-Goethe University, Frankfurt- 
am-Main. The theme of the second day was 
“European Man,”’’ also reviewed from the 
points of view of the various social disci- 
plines, the sociological being stated in two 
papers: Karl Gustav Specht on “The Emi- 
grant from Europe” and Leopold von Wiese 
on “Tendencies to Association and Disasso- 
ciation in Europe.” 


Carleton College.—Samuel M. Strong, 
chairman of the department of sociology and 
anthropology, was a visiting professor of so- 


ciology in the summer at the University of 
Nevada. 


Herbert Menzel, of the University of 
Wisconsin, was appointed instructor, teach- 
ing courses in criminology and anthropology. 

Dave M. Okada has been promoted to 
assistant professor. 


University of Chicago.—Ernest W. Bur- 
gess has become professor emeritus of so- 
ciology. He will, however, continue his asso- 
ciation with the department as chairman 
during the current year. Professor Burgess 
joined the department in 1916 and has been 
with it ever since. 

William F. Ogburn, who joined the de- 
partment in 1927, has also become professor 
emeritus of sociology. He, too, will continue 
his association with the department during 
the current year. Professor Ogburn has been 
granted a Fulbright Award to India and 
left in September with Mrs. Ogburn for a 
six months’ stay there. 

Herbert Blumer has returned to campus 
after a year’s leave of absence, during which 
he taught at the University of Hawaii. 

Philip Hauser is on a year’s leave, which 
he will spend in Burma as an adviser on the 
census and vital statistics to the Burmese 
government. 

Everett C. Hughes has returned to cam- 
pus, having taught in the summer session at 
Columbia. 

Donald Horton has joined the depart- 
ment as assistant professor of sociology. He 
will offer a seminar on communication. Pro- 
fessor Horton is completing a survey of tel- 
evision in Chicago. 

Otis Dudley Duncan has joined the de- 
partment as assistant professor of sociology. 
He is offering courses on social change and 
demography. 

Louis Wirth returned to campus in Sep- 
tember. During the summer he was in Paris 
in connection with his duties as president of 
the International Sociological Association 
and also attended meetings of the UNESCO. 
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The first center to combine research and 
advanced training of specialists for service 
in a program of family-life education was 
opened in September at the university, es- 
tablished with $80,000 provided by the 
Grant Foundation of New York City. The 
grant will be expended over a five-year peri- 
od. Nelson N. Foote, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at Cornell University, 
has been appointed co-ordinator, and a uni- 
versity advisory committee representing dif- 
ferent fields of research in the family, and 
headed by Ernest W. Burgess, chairman 
and professor emeritus of sociology, will 
assist in the operation of the center. The cen- 
ter is open to students qualified to work for 
an advanced degree in the fields of family- 
life education, parent-child relations, family 
and marriage counseling, family research, 
and teaching college and high-school courses 
on preparation for marriage and family 
living. Other members of the center com- 
mittee are: Maurice L. Hartung, associate 
professor of the teaching of mathematics; 
Robert J. Havighurst, professor of education 
and chairman of the Committee on Human 
Development; Hazel Kyrk, professor of 
home economics; Ruth O. McCarn, assistant 
dean of students and assistant professor of 
education; Max Rheinstein, Max Pam Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Law; Albert J. Reiss, 
Jr., assistant professor of sociology; Julius 
Seeman, assistant professor of psychology; 
and W. Lloyd Warner, professor of anthro- 
pology and sociology. 

Professor Foote, co-author of a report 
which surveys the unmet needs for research 
and service in the field of family life, will be 
an assistant professor in sociology at the 
university as well as co-ordinator of the 
center. He has been associated with Cornell 
and Wayne universities during the last ten 
years and served on the staff of the Office 
of War Information. 

The Jacob Levy Foundation Fellowship 
Award for one year of study at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, valued at $2,000, 
has been won by Philip Rieff, an instructor 
in the social sciences in the College. The 
contest, which was conducted for the foun- 


dation by the American Friends, had as its 
theme, ‘““The Hebrew University: A Chal- 
lenge of Our Times.” 


University of Cologne.—K. G. Specht has 
edited and now has in press a volume in 
honor of Leopold von Wiese. About thirty 
sociologists of various countries have con- 
tributed papers, some in English, concerning 
the present state of sociological work in a 
variety of fields. Information concerning 
subscription to the volume may be had from 
Dr. Specht, Ferdinand-Schmitz Str. 5, 
Cologne-Zollstock, Germany. 


Cornell College.—Haridas T. Mazumdar, 
of the University of Wisconsin, has joined 
the staff this fall with the rank of professor 
of sociology. He will teach courses in general 
sociology, the Far East, and social work. 


University of Edinburgh.—The depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology has re- 
cently expanded the scope of its program of 
field investigations in modern communities 
and in race relations. Research now in 
progress includes the study of a sheep-farm- 
ing community in the Shetland Isles. Four 
separate studies of different aspects of the 
racial problem in Britain are also in prog- 
ress, including the relations of white and 
colored workers in industry and colonial im- 
migration into the United Kingdom. The 
department hopes to obtain comparative 
material from other European countries, in- 
cluding France. Research has also begun 
into the social structure of the Westernized 
Creole community of Freetown, West 
Africa. 


Johns Hopkins University—The Insti- 
stitute of the History of Medicine announces 
the award of three fellowships in the history 
of science and medicine for the academic 
year 1951-52. The awards, each of which 
carries a stipend of $3,000, involve no formal 
obligations other than residence and provide 
for association with appropriate staff mem- 
bers of the medical institutions and of the 
School of Higher Studies. Those receiving 
the fellowships for next year are John B. 
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Blake, of Harvard, in the history of public 
health; R. Gordon Gilbert, of the University 
of California, in the history of basic scientific 
concepts; and Rashi Fein, of Johns Hopkins 
University, in medical economics. 

The institute also announces the appoint- 
ment of Alexandre Koyré, of L’Ecole Pra- 
tiques des Hautes Etudes in Paris, as visiting 
professor in the history of science for the 
first semester, 1951-52. 


Medical Correctional Association——The 
association, an affiliate of the American 
Prison Association, will be pleased to accept 
new members. Eligible are physicians and 
social workers and professional persons em- 
ployed in correctional or penal institutions 
or jails or engaged in research on the medical 
aspects of crime. The annual dues are $2.00. 
Application for membership and dues can 
be sent directly to the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ralph S. Banay, M.D., 709 Park Avenue, 
New York 21, New York. 


University of Michigan.—The depart- 
ment of sociology has substituted for the in- 
dividual M.A. dissertation a two-semester 
research practicum for all first-year graduate 
students. At present the practicum is linked 
to the Detroit Area Study, an interdepart- 
mental project for a continuing series of in- 
vestigations of metropolitan Detroit. The 
study is closely integrated with the Survey 
Research Center. This year the study will 
focus on participation in community affairs, 
with particular reference to group member- 
ship and political activity. Students in the 
practicum will participate in designing the 
study, selecting the sample, preparing 
schedules, interviewing, coding, and analy- 
sis. Field expenses of students will be met 
by the study. Several advanced graduate 
students have appointments as research as- 
sistants on the staff of the study. Ronald 
Freedman, of the sociology department, is 
director; Morris Axelrod, of the Survey 
Research Center, is assistant director. 


Michigan State College-——Various mem- 
bers of the department are engaged in a 
study being made by the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges financed by the Fund 


for Adult Education, Inc., of the Ford 
Foundation. Primary attention is being 
given to the three subjects of the Ford 
Foundation, namely: international under- 
standing for peace, economics, and democra- 
cy. The sabbatical leave of Charles P. 
Loomis, head of the department of sociology 
and anthropology, has been extended so that 
he may direct the survey, which, it is ex- 
pected, will take from three to six months 
to complete. 

The department of sociology and anthro- 
pology in co-operation with the department 
of textiles, clothing, and related arts in the 
School of Home Economics held in Aug- 
ust the second seminar on the Social As- 
pects of the Purchase and Use of Clothing. 
Wilbur Brookover, social psychologist, and 
Gregory P. Stone, who is doing research in 
the satisfactions and use of clothing, repre- 
sented the department in the planning and 
conduct of the seminar. 

The Fifth Annual Rural Leadership 
School for rural clergy and lay leaders in- 
terested in the rural church was held in 
July. Paul A. Miller, extension specialist in 
sociology and anthropology, was chairman 
of the program and planning committee. 

Olen E. Leonard joined the department 
as professor of sociology and anthropology 
on September 1. Dr. Leonard will assist in 
the co-operative program of Michigan 
State College and the Inter-American Insti- 
tute of Agricultural Sciences at Turrialba, 
Costa Rica. 

John H. Useem taught during the sum- 
mer session in the Foreign Services Institute 
of the Department of State at Washington, 
D.C. 

Raymond Scheele, assistant professor, 
has been granted a leave of absence for one 
year effective September 1, 1951. Dr. 
Scheele will work in co-operation with the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences on technical assistance programs in 
certain Latin-American countries. 

Appointments as graduate assistants for 
1951-52 include Robert Hicks, Archer C. 
Bush, Jack J. Preiss, and Antonio Arce. 
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Recent bulletins of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station are: Special 
Bulletin 369, A Study of Hannahville Indian 
Community (Menominee County, Michigan), 
by Kenneth Tiedke; Special Bulletin 367, 
Mortality Differentials in Michigan, by 
Paul M. Houser and J. Allan Beegle; and 
Special Bulletin 370, Distribution of Medical 
Doctors and Osteopathic Physicians in Michi- 
gan, by J. F. Thaden. 

Paul Honigsheim, Lewis and Clark Uni- 
versity; Rudolph Heberle, Louisiana State 
University; Walter Firey, University of 
Texas; and Norman Humphrey and Ruth 
Useem taught classes in sociology and an- 
thropology during the summer. 


Princeton—The Educational Testing 
Service is offering for 1952-53 its fifth series 
of research fellowships in psychometrics 
leading to the Ph.D. degree at Princeton 
University. Open to men who are acceptable 
to the graduate school of the university, the 
two fellowships each carry a stipend of 
$2,375 a year and are normally renewable. 
Fellows will be engaged in part-time research 
in the general area of psychological measure- 
ment at the offices of the Educational Test- 
ing Service and will, in addition, carry a 
normal program of studies in the graduate 
school. Competence in mathematics and 
psychology is a prerequisite for obtaining 
these fellowships. The closing date for com- 
pleting applications is January 18, 1952. 

Information and application blanks will 
be available about November 1 and may be 
obtained from: Director of Psychometric 
Fellowship Program, Educational Testing 
Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


San Francisco College for Women.—The 
Yucatan Project for Sociological Research, 
which is undertaken in affiliation with the 
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Universidad Nacional del Sureste, Mérida, 
Yucatan, is directed by Allen Spitzer. The 
purpose of the project is to promote the de- 
velopment of research in the Yucatdn area 
along lines already begun by Robert Red- 
field and Asael T. Hansen in the fields of 
sociology and social anthropology. The aims 
are to facilitate field-work studies for col- 
leagues and graduate students who have 
limited funds and wish to devote short-term 
summer periods to field work; to develop a 
program of field work in urban sociology 
in the capital city of Mérida; to develop a 
program of rural sociological field work in 
and around the Chichén Itzé area; and toes- 
tablish a self-supporting, co-operative team 
of workers whose findings might be collated 
for monograph presentation. 

The results of the first field season (July 
and August, 1951) may be stated briefly as: 
inspection of the Mérida and Chichén 
Itz4 areas; initial interviewing for data on 
the role of religion in changing Yucatan; 
gathering of statistical data on crime; off- 
cial recognition by the National University; 
arrangements with the management of the 
Hotels Mérida and Mayaland to establish 
field headquarters for the future; and the 
appointment of a medical adviser in Yuca- 
tan, Dr. Carlos Rubio. 

Studies wili include an investigation of 
the role of religion in Yucat4n; an analysis 
of social disorganization; studies based on 
Dr. Hansen’s materials, with a view to pos- 
sible eventual collaboration with him on as- 
pects which he considers pertinent. The 
project will continue indefinitely, usually in 
summer field seasons of one to two months. 
Colleagues and graduate students in sociolo- 
gy and social anthropology who are inter- 
ested in this project are invited to write the 
San Francisco headquarters for further 
information. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Soviet Union: Background, Ideology, Reality. 
Asymposium edited by WALDEMAR GURIAN, 
Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1951. Pp. vii+216. $3.50. 


This is a collection of eight essays, by eight 
professors, on various aspects of Soviet and 
eastern Europe domestic and foreign policy. 
The essays were originally presented at a sym- 
posium at the University of Notre Dame in 
February, 1950. The authors and the titles of 
essays of interest to sociologists are: Waldemar 
Gurian (Notre Dame), “The Development of 
the Soviet Regime from Lenin to Stalin’; 
Michael Karpovich (Harvard), “The Historical 
Background of Soviet Thought Control”; Naum 
Jasny (Stanford), “Results of Soviet Five-Year 
Plans”; Philip E. Mosely (Columbia), “Soviet 
Policy and Nationality Conflicts in East Cen- 
tral Europe”; Vladimir Petrov (Yale), “Aims 
and Methods of Soviet Terrorism”; N. S. 
Timasheff (Fordham), “Religion in Russia, 
1941-1950’; and Francis Dvornik (Harvard), 
“Church and State in Central Europe.” 

The common theme is stated in the Preface: 
“The Soviet advance has been marked by the es- 
tablishment of police states, by economic ex- 
ploitation and religious oppression. To these 
features of Soviet totalitarianism, its constric- 
tion of the human spirit and its methods of pene- 
tration and exploitation, the present volume de- 
votes particular attention.”’ Despite this com- 
mon interest, however, the book seems to this re- 
viewer to lack unity and completeness. Each of 
the essays leaves the impression of being an 
abridged chapter out of a separate book by its 
author. 

The sociologist will not be so interested in the 
catalogue of Soviet crimes as in the explanations 
offered. These, however, are of the most general 
character and are developed only incidentally. 
Gurian, emphasizing the continuity of Soviet 
policies under Lenin and Stalin, finds the source 
of Soviet conduct in a “political religion which 
ascribes to one group, the party, knowledge of 
the aim of history and society, and believes that 
this aim can be realized by economic-political 
measures and reorganizations.” Karpovich takes 
virtually the same position, tracing the Soviet 


system of thought control to “‘the utopian ideal 
of a human society in which the totality of cul- 
tural endeavors is being planned, regulated and 
shaped by an omnipotent and omniscient ruling 
elite.” Karpovich (like Gurian) emphasizes the 
continuity of Soviet development; in addition, 
he stresses its discontinuity with the tsarist 
past. 

Kertesz offers in a few paragraphs, a similar, 
though somewhat narrower, explanation. Al- 
though he pays his respects to historical influ- 
ences in a footnote, he concludes that “the de- 
cisive factors in Soviet Russia’s internal and 
foreign policy lie overwhelmingly with the per- 
sonal background and mentality of its Com- 
munist leaders.” “The Communist leaders are 
conspiracy-minded,”’ he states. “They have an 
overwhelmingly underground horizon. ...” 
This fits with Karpovich’s conclusion that the 
one genuine historical link between Soviet and 
pre-revolutionary Russian autocracy is in the 
“‘maximalism, ideological fanaticism and, in 
some cases, authoritarianism’”’ of the nineteenth- 
century Russian revolutionary underground. 

On the other hand, Dvornik, one of the most 
profound church historians of our time, finds 
important sources of the present central Euro- 
pean struggle of church and state in develop- 
ments dating from the ninth century. “You will 
say that this is all an old story long since for- 
gotten,” he writes. “‘Yes, it is an old story, but 
not forgotten. Nothing is forgotten in Central 
Europe.” And in regard to the relation of the 
present Russian church to other churches, he 
writes: “It is true that modern Russia is thor- 
oughly different from tsarist Russia. Neverthe- 
less, Soviet Russia is in many respects the heir 
of medieval and tsarist Russia.” 

Apart from these and a few other statements 
of a similar order of generalization, little at- 
tempt is made by the various authors to explain 
the gloomy phenomena which they describe. 
The implication throughout, however, is that 
the explanation is to be found in the hunger for 
power and for perpetuation of power. It is 
striking that Timasheff, the one sociologist in 
the group of authors, offers no explanation of a 
sociological nature for the development of re- 
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ligious tolerance (as contrasted with religious 
liberty) during the past decade of Soviet 
history. 

It is the opinion of this reviewer that if the 
authors attempted to develop in a systematic 
way some theories of totalitarianism, or of revo- 
lution, they would find it necessary to add to 
their description a whole range of facts which 
are omitted from this book. The situation inside 
Soviet Russia is far more complicated than the 
picture here presented indicates. The “mono- 
lithic” control of Soviet society by the Commu- 
nist party does not explain in a satisfactory way 
the rise of a new managerial class, the return to 
legality in certain important spheres of life, the 
re-emphasis of family stability, the survival of 
the peasant household despite collectivization of 
agriculture, and many other features of Soviet 
society which are hardly mentioned in the book. 
Nor does it satisfactorily explain some of the 
features which are treated seriously, such as the 
concessions which have been made to wide- 
spread religious beliefs and practices. 

Gurian makes the interesting point that the 
political religion of the Soviet rulers “contains 
many elements characteristic of modern secu- 
laristic society: belief in the decisive importance 
of technical progress, the assumption that eco- 
nomic organizations and psychological manipu- 
lations are almighty, the concentration upon 
work and activity in this world.” But Gurian 
and almost all his co-authors seem to accept as 
“almighty” for the Soviet order the economic, 
political, and psychological engineering of the 
Communist party. It is perfectly obvious, how- 
ever, that the Communist party in Russia has 
been forced again and again to adapt itself to 
conditions beyond its control. Without an 
analysis of those conditions, and of the party’s 
adaptations to them, the portrait takes on the 
“monolithic” quality of the thing portrayed. 


HAROLD J. BERMAN 


Harvard University 


Soviet Politics—the Dilemma of Power. By 
BARRINGTON Moore, Jr. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1950. Pp. xviii+503. 
$6.00. 


Professor Moore is living proof that one does 
not have to be an ex-Communist, ex-Menshevik, 
ex-Trotskyite, or some other kind of “‘ex”’ to be 
able to produce a conscientious study on the 
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U.S.S.R. Lucidly presented, unified in content, 
the book under review, which is based in large 
measure on primary sources, represents an at- 
tempt at cautious analysis and objective inter- 
pretation of an extremely complex and highly 
controversial subject. 

One of the chief pursuits of the study is ex- 
pressed in its subtitle, “The Role of Ideas in 
Social Change,” which the author undertakes 
to treat on the basis of answers to another cen- 
tral question, namely, What part of their ideo- 
logical baggage did the Bolshevik leaders find it 
necessary to relegate to the background after 
the revolution? A third and related question, of 
even greater import, is posed in the following 
terms: ‘Does the organization of modern in- 
dustrial societies have an inner logic of its own 
that compels the societies to adopt certain simi- 
lar features whether their members wish it or 
not? Is organized inequality an inevitable fea- 
ture of modern industrial society?” (p. 10). 
This question, in fact, presages an answer in the 
affirmative and was in essence raised as early as 
1920 by Bukharin, who pointed out that an en- 
gineer or technician must give orders to the 
workers and “must therefore stand over them” 
and that the same is true of officer and soldier 
in the Red army, “an inner, purely technical, 
objective logic is involved, which must remain 
in any social order” (see p. 161). The author con- 
centrates on the development of ideas and prac- 
tices concerning the organization of political 
authority and economic institutions. Such ques- 
tions as the status of the family, school, and 
church and the problem of ethnic minorities are 
not considered. In following up the chosen sub- 
jects, the author addresses himself particularly 
to the Bolshevik attitude toward authority, 
discipline, the role of the leaders and the led, 
the leaders’ reaction to the impact of political 
responsibility in domestic and foreign affairs, 
and the difficulties and social tensions resulting 
from “the contrast between promise and ful- 
fillment.” 

The promise embraced not only the transfer 
of the means of production to society as a whole 
but such equalitarian aspects of the Bolshevik 
doctrine as Lenin’s conceptions: that the Sovi- 
ets, replacing the older governmental ma- 
chinery, will consist of representatives elected 
and subject to recall by the people and combin- 
ing legislative and executive functions; that 
“universal arming of the people”’ will take the 
place of the army and police; that all officials 
will receive no more than workers’ wages; and 
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that workers will exercise powers of control over 
production and distribution. The fulfilment fell 
wide of the mark, however. While recurring un- 
employment was eliminated and the means of 
production were socialized, the other goals nur- 
tured by bolshevism as a protest movement 
were not realized. And, instead of a progressive 
whittling-down of the coercive and incentive 
features characteristic of earlier societies and a 
concomitant increase in mass participation in 
political control and decision-making, there was 
reared in the U.S.S.R. an authoritarian society 
based on a hierarchy of status and rewards. 
Power is concentrated in the Communist party, 
with the Soviets at best serving as executive ex- 
tensions of the latter. Decision-making is maxi- 
mized at the peak of the party pyramid—the 
Politburo utters the voice of command; the 
masses and their institutions execute, imple- 
ment, and obey its directives. That in sum is 
what has become of the celebrated principle of 
“democratic centralism,’’ which was to provide 
a check upon the prerogatives of the leaders. 
The chasm between millennial ideal and sordid 
reality has produced stresses and tensions in the 
body politic from time to time. But the leaders 
have been able to escape retribution and retain 
power by creating a “vested interest in con- 
fusion,” i.e., by setting up conflicting adminis- 
trative organs which must rely on the top lead- 
ership to arbitrate their differences, and by 
“directing the hostility of the masses against 
local nodules of power in the lower levels of the 
bureaucratic system.’”’ The abyss between 
original theory and actual practice is not due to 
any unprincipled abandonment of fundamental 
faith but to the economic dictates of an indus- 
trialized order and the political necessities of an 
elite in pursuit of self-perpetuation in power. 
In no small measure it is also due to conceptual 
elasticity. “On the whole,’ the author con- 
cludes, “‘one is likely to be more impressed with 
the flexibility of Communist doctrine than with 
its rigidity” (p. 416). Moore devotes much 
space to a discussion of the social structure. He 
differs from other writers in the field by arriving 
at the dual conclusion that there is no class so- 
ciety in the Soviet Union now but that one will 
take shape in the future. His elucidation of this 
point, however, is somewhat ambiguous. Argu- 
ing that, unless one can show that differences in 
earnings, power, and deference are transmitted 
from one generation to the next, it is wiser not 
to label a given populace as a class society, he 
concludes that the span of three decades of the 


Soviet regime is not sufficient to offer clear evi- 
dence on the question (p. 237). At the same 
time, not only does he call attention to such 
facts as continued social antagonisms, a wide- 
spread urge to get out from manual to mental 
occupations, and official emphasis on opportuni- 
ties for social mobility by way of Stakhanovism, 
but he finds that there is inbreeding on the part 
of the intelligentsia through mingling in leisure 
time, marriage within the group, etc., and that 
high officials pass on to their offspring advan- 
tages in the form of education, material welfare, 
and associations with power-holders. And these 
forces, he predicts, “will eventually result in the 
emergence of a class system resembling in many 
ways that in the United States excluding the 
South” (pp. 236-46, 407). Finally, to answer the 
question posed in the subtitle, the author ends 
the volume with a “theoretical construct’’ out- 
lining a schematic series of stages of ideological 
and institutional growth on the basis of the 
Bolshevik picture which he drew. 

Moore’s contribution is particularly strong 
on the subjects of bureaucracy, local soviets, 
labor, and management. The book has been 
criticized for putting up a straw man, for posing 
a “dilemma of power” which is only a dilemma 
in the author’s mind, since both Marx and Lenin 
mixed authoritarian and democratic ideas and 
both foresaw dictatorship, violence, discipline, 
and tutelage over the workers over an undefined 
transitional period on the road to universal 
homogeneity. This criticism, however, overlooks 
the difference in situations and doctrinal needs 
of a party which is out of power and one which 
is in the seat of government. Marx was never 
the head of a state and, in fact, reached more 
intellectuals than workers, while after Novem- 
ber, 1917, Lenin and Stalin faced the masses, 
who for the most part deduced from all the ab- 
stractions of ideology mainly the millennial 
promises as something attainable in their life- 
times. Hence the dilemma of the Soviet leaders 
in power. 

This reviewer doubts the propriety of inter- 
preting the multiplicity of administrative 
bureaus as a “vested interest in confusion” 
(p. 296). Whatever its contribution to the 
party’s control, it is more a product of trial 
and error than of a costly, deliberate design. 
Whether the meager evidence of the present al- 
ready warrants conclusions concerning inbreed- 
ing by the intelligentsia (pp. 245-46) is like- 
wise doubtful. The author speaks of “the trans- 
formation of revolution from a goal into a tech- 
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nique”’ (p. 394) and believes that it is necessary 
to go back to 1929 or perhaps 1934 to find ex- 
pressions of revolutionary optimism by a high 
Soviet leader. The truth is that revolution re- 
mained both a goal and a technique, and, while 
ideology was played down during the first three 
years of the recent war, there has been a mount- 
ing emphasis on it ever since, including authori- 
tative statements concerning the prospects of 
communism. In November, 1947, no less a party 
leader than Molotov stated publicly: ‘The con- 
vulsive efforts of the imperialists under whose 
feet the ground is shaking, will not save capital- 
ism from its approaching doom. We are living 
in a century when all roads lead to Commu- 
nism.” 

Despite these and other differences on points 
of interpretation, this reviewer would highly 
recommend the book as a rich addition to the 
literature on the most baffling and crucial prob- 
lem of our day. 

JULIAN TOWSTER 
University of California 


The Operational Code of the Politburo. By 
NATHAN LEITES. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1951. Pp. xv-+100. $3.00. 


It should be said at the outset that this vol- 
ume is only a preliminary to a much larger work 
dealing more specifically with Soviet techniques. 
For the moment a more useful key is provided 
by Dr. Lasswell’s The Strategy of Soviet Propa- 
ganda (1951) and perhaps by Barrington 
Moore’s Soviet Politics—the Dilemma of Pow- 
er (1950) and by F. C. Barghworn’s The 
Soviet Image of the United States—a Study in 
Distortion. In his later volume Dr. Leites will 
deal more specifically with the analysis of Soviet 
techniques judged by the concrete political be- 
havior of the Politburo. The present volume is 
based largely on extracts from the writings or 
speeches of important Soviet leaders, particular- 
ly Lenin and Stalin. 

Some of this material is critical of tactics 
held to be peculiar to Russians. These are the 
matter of organization or interest in organiza- 
tion, and failure to “follow through” efforts 
that are started but not finished (p. 80). Under 
this head come also some favorable comments 
on American interest and capacity in political 
affairs. Second there is elaborate comment on 
material that is far older than the Politburo. For 
example, here is discussion on the importance of 


deceit, of violence, of deals not to be kept. But 
much of this might be found far earlier and far 
better in Machiavelli, in Hindu literature, and 
even in the Greek (note Aristophanes’ Sausage 
Seller, etc.). Not even the open and unashamed 
advocacy of all these techniques and tricks is 
new in the history of political theory and po- 
litical practice. 

Many other sections of the volume deal with 
strategies that are not new or impressive; for 
example, it is not surprising to discover that 
attacks must be met by counterattacks (p. 78). 
It can hardly be said that this was discovered 
by the Russians. Nor is the statement that if the 
enemy begins zigzagging, the defense must 
zigzag also; or the comments on retreat and ad- 
vance which have long been considered by mili- 
tary and political experts. That there are 
dangers in victory is not a new political propo- 
sition. ‘“The evening of the day of victory,” said 
Napoleon, ‘is more dangerous than its dawn.” 

On the whole, the strategy of the Politburo 
as outlined in this interesting volume does not 
present much that is new to the student of po- 
litical strategy. Machiavelli and the precursors 
of the Florentine statesman are more suggestive. 
Undoubtedly, however, the forthcoming volume 
by Dr. Leites will deal far more fully and ef- 
fectively with the emerging techniques of the 
Russian strategists in recent days. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
University of Chicago 


The Chinese in Southeast Asia. By Victor Pur- 
CELL. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1951. Pp. xxxvii+8o1. $11.50. 


Dr. Purcell, formerly Protector of Chinese 
in British Malaya, brings years of personal ex- 
perience and lengthy study to the problem cov- 
ered in the present title. This experience makes 
it possible for him to treat the material in a 
comprehensive and insightful manner. He man- 
ages to cover the vast territory involved, discuss 
most of the significant aspects of the problem, 
present the different views that have arisen, 
and provide his own interpretations quite 
competently. 

The Chinese moved into the Nanyang some 
time before the first European traders arrived 
in the region. Chinese settlements were formed 
in Malacca, Java, and Tumasik as early as the 
thirteenth century. In 1951 they remain as one 
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of the major nationality groups throughout the 
region. It is thus obvious that the author who 
sets himself the task of outlining their history, 
demography, and socio-economic and political 
roles in Southeast Asia has indeed to exhibit the 
characteristics of perseverance and determina- 
tion. These qualities Purcell certainly has. 

In order to encompass his task, the author 
provides the reader with an Introduction and a 
“Conclusion” covering the broad general as- 
pects of the Chinese movement into Southeast 
Asia, as well as one section directed specifically 
to area-wide matters. Apart from this, he in- 
cludes seven sections covering the position and 
historical development of the Chinese com- 
munity in the various countries of Southeast 
Asia from Burma through the Philippines. 

Each area section devotes chapters to de- 
mography, history, local problems, Chinese 
education, economic role, and to what may be 
called the “aftermath of World War II.” In 
each section he attempts to place the Chinese 
in their setting, describe their major activities, 
indicate the character of their relations with 
local inhabitants, discuss their ties with main- 
land China, and evaluate their contribution to 
the local scene. Thus each section of the book is 
almost a complete entity in itself, dealing with 
the Chinese in a given part of the Nanyang. He 
does not, however, allow his book to get as 
“chopped up” as this procedure might at first 
glance indicate; for, through it all, he pursues 
what might be called the “comparative ap- 
proach” and the reader secures an excellent 
picture of the similarities and differences in the 
position of the Chinese community in each part 
of Southeast Asia. 

In order to make this detailed survey Pur- 
cell has had, in good part, to rely on secondary 
source materials and, as should be expected, the 
account tends to be spotty. A monumental sur- 
vey of this sort must be expected to exhibit gaps, 
nor does its author pretend that he has avoided 
them. Also, as one would expect, reliance on 
secondary materials can at times lead to dis- 
torted or inaccurate generalizations. On the 
whole, however, his scholarship has done much 
to avoid a plethora of such failings. 

That does not mean that the book is not 
without its faults. One can quarrel with some 
of the authorities he has chosen to follow, as 
well as with evidences of poor editing that, in a 
few cases, verges on the amusing. It is apparent 
that Purcell has had the assistance of a research 
staff in compiling the data on which the study 


is based, and it is equally apparent that his 
editing of the end-product has failed to remove 
some glaring repetitions and inconsistencies. At 
times one wishes he had taken a deep breath and 
plunged into the task of rewriting a few sections 
that suffer too obviously from “‘clip-and-paste”’ 
research techniques. 

The problem of the Chinese in Southeast 
Asia is vast and obviously needs additional re- 
search by specialists from different disciplines 
and on the different regions. Purcell has done the 
job of bringing together in one volume the basic 
material on the region as a whole. Now that 
this massive text has been produced, scholars 
may use it both as an excellent background and 
reference tool and as a point of departure for 
further work. Nor is it fair to call the book a 
“‘text,”’ because Purcell knows much about the 
Chinese in Southeast Asia, particularly in 
Malaya, and has woven his material in with 
many valuable and sensitive insights that make 
it much more than a text. 

The literature on the Chinese in Southeast 
Asia has been clogged with too much of puerile 
evaluation based on the personal prejudices of 
the several observers. Purcell has gone to the 
facts and upon them has built an evaluation that 
goes far in correcting some of the more ludicrous 
of previous generalizations. He has also, by care- 
ful scholarship, been able to present data to cor- 
rect a number of popular misconceptions regard- 
ing the Chinese in Southeast Asia, as, for ex- 
ample, their alleged role as unscrupulous 
moneylenders. 

The result is a book that provides a wealth of 
material, excellent insights, and dispassionate 
reasoning. It is given an orderly framework, 
ample footnoting, a useful Index, and a good 
Bibliography. There is also a number of interest- 
ing appendixes on special topics. Seen as a 
whole and despite its minor shortcomings, it is 
doubtful that it will be replaced for quite some 
time to come. 

R. I. CRANE 
University of Chicago 


African Systems of Kinship and Marriage. 
Edited by A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN and 
Darytt Forpe. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. viii+399. $6.00. 
Students familiar with African Political Sys- 

tems* will welcome this companion volume pro- 


t Edited by M. Fortes and E. E. Evans-Pritchard 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1940). 
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duced under a grant from UNESCO. The editors 
have assembled an outstanding group of con- 
tributors, who have co-operated in presenting a 
“general view of the nature and implications of 
kinship in Africa.”” As Radcliffe-Brown notes in 
his Introduction: 


For the understanding of any aspect of the social 
life of an African people—economic, political, or re- 
ligious—it is essential to have a thorough knowledge 
of their system of kinship and marriage. This is so 
obvious to any field anthropologist that it hardly 
needs to be stated. But it is often ignored by those 
who concern themselves with problems relating to 
economics, health, nutrition, law, or administration 
amongst the peoples of Africa, and it is hoped that 
this book will be read not only by anthropologists 
but by some of those who are responsible for formu- 
lating or carrying out policies of colonial government 
in the African continent [p. 1]. 


The Introduction itself is concerned with the 
scientific study of kinship systems in their struc- 
tural and functional aspects and represents Rad- 
cliffe-Brown’s matured views on this important 
topic. He does not limit himself to the African 
materials but considers the whole range of kin- 
ship phenomena, including our own. He pro- 
poses a preliminary classification of kinship 
systems into four major types—father-right, 
mother-right, cognatic systems, and double 
lineage systems—and discusses the African data 
with reference to these types. 

The individual papers advance very consid- 
erably our knowledge of African social struc- 
tures, and several of the essays contribute in 
important ways to methodological problems as 
well. Hilda Kuper and Monica Hunter consider 
the Swazi and Nyakyusa, respectively, in terms 
of the patterns of kinship grouping and behavior 
in different varieties of the East African patri- 
lineally oriented and age-graded societies. The 
role of cattle in these societies, especially in 
marriage and family life, is clearly delineated, 
as are the effects of European interferences with 
the lobola exchanges. I. Schapera continues his 
studies of the Tswana tribes of Bechuanaland 
with an analysis of preferential and prohibited 
marriage patterns derived from extensive gene- 
alogies and statistically treated. Max Gluckman 
compares and contrasts the Zulu of Natal with 
the Lozi of northern Rhodesia, thus bringing 
into clearer relief the essential differences be- 
tween patrilineally organized and bilaterally or- 
ganized social systems. Audrey Richards’ im- 
portant paper, “Some Types of Family Struc- 
ture amongst the Central Bantu,’’ gives us our 
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first clear picture of the interesting matrilineal 
kinship structures in Central Africa. She finds 
several varieties of family structures within this 
region, based primarily on residence patterns; 
these she interprets in terms of social and eco- 
nomic factors. Meyer Fortes clarifies the prob- 
lems involved in the descent patterns of the 
Ashanti and indicates the effects of recent social 
and cultural changes on their kinship institu- 
tions. Daryll Forde’s account of “Double De- 
scent among the Yak6” gives us our first modern 
description of this important type of social 
structure as it affects the kinship system, mar- 
riage patterns, and the balancing of rights and 
obligations. S. F. Nadel finds the same phe- 
nomena in two of the ten tribes he studied in the 
Nuba Hills and shows, by comparative analysis, 
that the dual descent system is an efficient 
mechanism of social control. In the final paper 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard continues his important 
studies of the Nuer by analyzing the complex 
relationships of kinship and the local communi- 
ty in Nuer society. 

These papers provide a sound basis for a 
comprehensive study of African kinship struc- 
tures, as well as a number of hypotheses for fur- 
ther testing. The importance of detailed compari- 
sons within each type or class of social structures 
is beginning to be realized, and an awareness of 
the significance of social and cultural change for 
kinship studies is apparent. What is less appar- 
ent is the utilization of the documentary and 
historical records which exist for the reconstruc- 
tion of the recent past. Radcliffe-Brown rightly 
inveighs against the pseudo-historical specula- 
tions of the classical evolutionists, but his state- 
ment that “we cannot have a history of African 
institutions” is, in this reviewer’s opinion, too 
extreme. By a combination of comparison and 
analysis, on the one hand, and historical re- 
search and inference, on the other, it should be 
possible to work out a valid outline of the broad 
stages of social development in different regions 
of Africa, and even to specify certain of the 
details. 

FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


The Desert People: A Study of the Papago In- 
dians. By AticE JosePH, M.D., RosAMUND 
B. Spicer, and JANE CueEsky. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. xvii+ 287. 
$6.00. 
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This book is another of the studies of Indian 
tribes known as the “Indian Educational Re- 
search Project Series.” It follows the general 
lines of research already laid down in The Hopi 
Way, Warriors without Weapons, and The Chil- 
dren of the People. The Indians here dealt with 
are the Papago of Southern Arizona, and the 
method of presentation is by a threefold division 
of the material. Part I, entitled ‘People on the 
Desert,” by Miss Spicer, is a short one-hundred- 
page sketch of the main features of Papago cul- 
ture, which adds little to what is already known 
from the work of earlier anthropological in- 
quirers, particularly Ruth Underhill. This sec- 
tion is a well-written summary, however, with 
particular stress on the family and local or- 
ganization and the effects upon these of recent 
Papago history. 

Part II, by Miss Chesky, is entitled ““Grow- 
ing Up on the Desert” and attempts to deal 
with the Papago answer to that perennial ques- 
tion, How does culture become internalized in 
the individual? To answer it, she patiently as- 
sembles a large number of observations of 
Papago childhood behavior and traces the life- 
development of the “average” Papago from the 
cradle to adulthood. As is usual in this type of 
study, the details are interesting, but the end- 
product of the conditioning process is not shown 
to be in any way a necessary result of those par- 
ticular details. The reader is not surprised that 
the particular Papago adult personality emerges 
from the Papago type of childhood conditioning, 
but neither would it be surprising if five or six 
other types of personality emerged from it. Most 
of the attempts to relate childhood experiences 
to adult personality among the simpler societies 
seem to suffer from this same lack of specificity. 

Part III of the book, “‘The Personality of the 
Papago Child,” is written by Dr. Joseph and is 
elaborately psychological. All sorts and types of 
tests—intelligence, performance, projective— 
were administered to Papago children and the 
results collated and interpreted. The chief find- 
ing seems to be that there are regional differ- 
ences in the acculturation of the Papago and 
that these cause differences in test results. But, 
as the anthropological sections have already 
documented the differences in the acculturation 
situation of the western and the eastern Papago, 
the fact that such differences are revealed by 
the tests is hardly a major discovery. The 
heavy batteries of the test program seem, on 
the whole, to bring forth only the small and fa- 
miliar mice. 


For anybody living with or intending to live 
with the Papago, this book is essential reading. 
For people interested in the application of psy- 
chological tests to people of other cultures than 
our own, it should also be essential reading, if 
only to give them some conception of the mag- 
nitude of the difficulties. 


C. W. M. Hart 
University of Wisconsin 


Frontier Mother: The Letters of Gro Svendsen. 
Translated and edited by PAULINE FARSETH 
and THEODORE C. BLEGEN. Northfield, 
Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical As- 
sociation, 1950. Pp. xix+153. $2.50. 


In 1862 a young Norwegian woman came to 
settle in Iowa with her newly wedded husband. 
Her letters from this period up to her death in 
early middle age in 1877, cherished in Norway, 
have now been translated. What do these letters 
tell us? 

Gro Svendsen was humanly concerned for 
her growing family and its economic security; 
she was humanly homesick for her friends and 
relatives in Norway; and it is largely with these 
concerns that her letters are filled. We may be 
disappointed to learn so few facts about life in 
a Norwegian community and on the American 
frontier and look in vain for the promised 
“multitude of details of the foreigner turning 
into an American.” Perhaps the fact is that Gro 
never did really become an American, that to 
the end of her life she distinguished her neigh- 
bors as “Americans” and “Norwegians” and 
was far more interested in the latter than she 
ever became in the former. Gro tried to learn 
some English, but seven years after her coming 
she writes to her parents of a newly founded 
newspaper: “The paper is nicely gotten up and 
is considered to be quite good. Since the paper 
is printed in English, which we read with some 
difficulty, we have not subscribed for it.” Yet 
her attitude toward the threat of Indian attack, 
not very great, actually, for settlers in Iowa, 
might be, one imagines, that of a typical Ameri- 
can frontiersman or woman of the time: “I 
might tell you that the Indian revolt has been 
somewhat subdued, so we feel much safer than 
we did awhile ago. It isn’t enough merely to sub- 
due them, I think that not a single one who took 
part in the revolt should be permitted to live. 
Unfortunately, I cannot make the decision in 
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the matter. I fear that they will be let off too 
easily.” 

For one brought up in the Abolitionist tra- 
dition it may be something of a shock to find her 
writing despairingly of her husband’s being 
drafted into the Union Army during the last 
year of the Civil War: ‘“You may wonder why 
Ole became a citizen and thus was obliged at 
once to do military service. You may well won- 
der.... The fact remains that Ole cannot be 
released. He was coaxed and threatened—told 
that anyone taking a homestead would have to 
be a citizen.” (Ole returned safe and sound after 
a year’s service, having taken part in combat 
only once.) Yet modern American isolationism 
stems from the same natural feeling for guarding 
one’s own security rather than promoting prin- 
ciples of justice and freedom. Gro Svendsen ex- 
pressed virtues of thrift, fortitude, and piety, 
and one is sure that her children became solid 
American citizens. A reading of these letters 
may remind us of some of the less romantic 
elements in America’s settlement. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


Desplaines, Illinois 


The Biology of Human Starvation, Vols. I and 
II. By ANcEL KEys, JoSEF BRAZEK, AUSTIN 
HENSCHEL, OLAF MICKELSEN, and HEnry L. 
Taytor. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1950. Pp. xxxii+ 763; viii+1385. 


Human starvation should be of interest to 
sociologists. There may be nearly a billion 
people, largely in the Orient, who are badly un- 
dernourished and certainly many millions who 
are living on such a low diet that it may be des- 
ignated as one of semistarvation. Starvation 
may be a prolonged process, so weakening hu- 
man resistances that the body becomes a prey 
to a variety of parasites. Reports on the prison 
camps in Japan, China, and Germany have 
focused attention on the social conditions sur- 
rounding a semistarvation diet. 

The University of Minnesota has a labora- 
tory for experimental study on human beings 
instead of the usual laboratory animals. From 
this laboratory has come a major study, the re- 
sult of many years’ work on human beings, in 
which the effects of a semistarvation diet were 
comprehensively measured. Hitherto, scientists 
had been dependent a good deal on remarks and 
the reports of casual observers. 
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The report from Minnesota under the direc. 
tion of Dr. Ancel Keys is in two volumes, which 
contain nearly fourteen hundred pages. There 
are eighty-seven pages of Bibliography and 
forty pages of Index. The tables number 
nearly six hundred. The subdivisions of the 
study, after four chapters of background, are 
“Morphology,” “Bio-chemistry,” ‘Physiolo- 
gy,” “Psychology,” and “Special Problems.” 

Readers of the American Journal of Sociology 
may be interested to know how this relates to 
sociology. The answer to that question depends 
upon one’s conception of what sociology is. Con- 
ditions of semistarvation have, of course, much 
to do with social conditions; and, for those who 
view sociology as largely social psychology, 
semistarvation effects psychological interaction 
between individuals and groups. The section of 
this monumental undertaking which deals with 
psychology is particularly interesting. Measure- 
ments of the relation between semistarvation 
and psychological behavior are perhaps not 
so adequate in isolating factors as are the other 
measurements, but the experimenters have pro- 
duced a good deal of measurement, even though 
they have had difficulty in holding factors con- 
stant. We have, for some time, known that a 
marked shortage of thiamine, that is vitamin 
B,, produces a condition in human beings of 
great apathy. Descriptions which individuals on 
minima] dosages of thiamine have made of them- 
selves in this condition are almost carbon copies 
of some of the descriptions of neurasthenia 
which we get from the early literature. It has 
been demonstrated several times that this con- 
dition disappears as the intake of thiamine is 
increased to normal. Dr. Keys’s young men who 
volunteered to undertake this experiment re- 
port an increased irritability and apathy, a 
greater feeling of tiredness, an increased appe- 
tite, greater sensitivity to noise, a decline in 
ambition, a lessening ability to concentrate, a 
loss in self-discipline, a decline in mental alert- 
ness, an increase in moodiness, a descent into 
deeper depression, a lessening of the drive to ac- 
tivity, a greater inability to comprehend, and 
an increased feeling of apprehension. There was 
also almost a disappearance of sex drive. Con- 
versation about sex topics practically ceased, 
and enormous time instead was given to discus- 
sions of food, a replacement of one appetite by 
another, so to speak. These observations recall 
the reports on a recent expedition to Brazil 
where one of the tribes whose name I have for- 
gotten is reported to show very little interest 
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in the discussion of sex. But they show an ac- 
centuated amount of talk and discussion about 
food, a topic of great interest. Food is reported 
to be very scarce in this particular hunting area. 
Curiously, the experimentees had no particular 
increase in night dreams about food. Perhaps 
this may be explained by the lack of repression 
in talking about food during the waking hours. 

For those who are more impressed by case 
histories than by statistics, the authors have a 
number of extremely interesting case histories 
showing the psychological reaction along the 
lines just indicated. 

There is a very interesting chapter on 
changes in personality. The inventory known as 
“STDCR,” meaning social introversion, think- 
ing introversion, depression, cycloid tendencies, 
and rhathymia (meaning “carefree disposi- 
tion’), all show an increase during the starva- 
tion period, except for the R value. The inven- 
tory “GAMIN,” meaning general activity, as- 
cendancy, masculinity, inferiority feelings ab- 
sent, and lack of nervousness, shows declines as 
the starvation increased, except masculinity, 
which showed no change. 

One wonders what light these laboratory 
studies throw upon the possibilities of revolu- 
tion. We have going on at the present time in 


the Far East a revolution very much greater in 


extent than either the French Revolution or the 
Russian revolution. Of course, Keys’s experi- 
ments could not attack this problem directly. 
One might guess that prolonged starvation 
would probably not favor revolution. Observers 
of depressions in the United States before the 
period of great relief occurred point often to the 
great amount of despondency among the unem- 
ployed, and we know strikes occur more in peri- 
ods of prosperity than in periods of depression. 
Revolutions are, of course, encouraged by the 
breakdown of authority as well as by increased 
activity on the part of the people. There are 
many other aspects of social behavior than 
revolution. 

These studies on semistarvation cover a peri- 
od of recovery from starvation, which is dis- 
cussed at length in these two volumes. These ob- 
servations may have considerable bearing on 
many areas of the world if and when better 
nutrition is obtained. 

Before closing this review, the reviewer would 
like to speak a word in praise of the great effort 
made by Keys and his associates to make this 
study as rigorously scientific as possible, and 


on this ground it is commended to the readers 
of the Journal. 

W. F. OcBuRN 
University of Chicago 


Personal Aggressiveness and War. By E. F. M. 
DurBIn and Joun Bowtsy. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1950. Pp. 
vi+154. 8s. 6d. 


This book formed part of a symposium on 
war and democracy published in 1938, and first 
appeared separately in book form in 1939. A 
major portion (50 pp.) of the book is devoted to 
the presentation of two negative theses: first, 
that man is not basically good and peaceful and, 
second, that wars are not the result of sinister 
economic or political machinations by which 
peace-loving citizens are induced to kill one an- 
other. In an appendix twice as long as the text 
presenting these theses, the psychological and 
anthropological evidence supporting them is 
examined. Here the authors demonstrate the 
ubiquitous nature of aggressive tendencies by 
examples from the behavior of primates, from 
fighting among primitive societies and among 
children and adults in modern society. For these 
examples the authors rely mainly on the 
National Socialistic persecution of the Jews and 
on the studies of four authors: Isaacs (her vari- 
ous studies of children), Zuckermann (The Social 
Life of Monkeys and A pes), Davie (The Evolu- 
tion of War), and Frazer (The Golden Bough). 
Much of the book consists of quotations from 
these authors. This reviewer feels that it is 
more profitable to read the originals than the 
secondhand selections presented here. 

Of chief interest in this book now is the 
realization such rereading brings, that to view 
war and human aggressiveness within the 
framework of psychoanalytic psychology was 
new and advanced thinking in 1938, whereas to- 
day this is common knowledge and makes for 
dull reading. Is this simply a reflection on our 
increasing knowledge, or does it also imply that 
we are morecomplacent about human aggressive- 
ness after having been through another world 
war? The thesis that war is due to human ag- 
gressiveness rather than to economic or political 
forces seems so new to the authors that they 
elaborate on it almost exclusively and devote 
too little space to the more important question 
of how such aggressiveness might be controlled, 
and hence wars be avoided. 
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Specifically, the authors stress that “war oc- 
curs because fighting is a fundamental tendency 
in human things. Nations can fight only because 
they are able to release the explosive strengths 
of transformed aggression, but they do fight for 
any large number of reasons.”’ These reasons are 
spelled out in detail, but the enumeration is 
hardly new. At one point in the book, great 
stress is laid on the fact that, in order to get 
people to fight, the issue needs to be personal- 
ized. Thus the country is symbolized as a person 
whose possession must be made secure—just as 
the baboons tear one another apart in order to 
make their possession of females secure, with the 
result that often the female prize is torn apart 
in the process, and everybody is the loser. Par- 
nell is quoted as having said, ‘You would never 
have got young men to sacrifice themselves for 
so unlucky a country as Ireland, only that they 
pictured her as a woman. That is what makes 
the risks worth taking.’’ Maybe there were, in- 
deed, more fortunate times when people fought 
for the possession of a woman, or a country 
represented as such, rather than out of the fear 
that, unless they destroy the enemy first, the 
enemy’s atomic bombs will totally destroy them. 

Be that as it may, after reading this treatise, 
one is even more keenly aware of the need for a 
psychoanalytic exposition not of why people 
make war but of what might make them stop 
killing one another like baboons, children, and 
primitives. We are now ready to admit the psy- 
choanalyst’s observation that we have many 
bad things in common with them. What we need 
is to know how we may become more different 
from them, at least in avoiding destruction. 


Bruno BETTELHEIM 
University of Chicago 


Fighting with Property: A Study of Kwakiutl 
Potlatching and Warfare, 1792-1930. By 
HELEN CopERE. New York: J. J. Augustin, 
1950. Pp. viiit+136. $3.00. 


The well-known potlatch ceremony of the 
Kwakiutl Indians of the Northwest Coast is 
here put in historical perspective, with illumi- 
nating results. Numbering some fifteen hundred 
individuals in 1900 and living on Vancouver 
Island and the adjacent mainland, the Kwakiutl 
have been made famous by the researches of 
Franz Boas and the interpretations of Ruth 
Benedict. But the Kwakiutl at the turn of the 
century were in the process of adjusting to the 


new social and economic conditions which white 
contact had brought about, and the accounts 
of their social institutions, detailed as they are, 
are often difficult to interpret. 

By utilizing the historical documents, as 
well as the ethnological accounts, Dr. Codere 
has clarified the significance of the potlatch and 
has indicated its changing functions in the con- 
tact situation. The economic aspects of the 
potlatch are here placed in relationship to the 
social order: “A basic dynamic of the Kwakiutl 
potlatch . . . is to be found in the relation of the 
arbitrarily determined scarcity of potlatch po- 
sitions to the superabundance of some economic 
goods”’ (p. 68). As a central feature of the socio- 
economic system, the potlatch survived at- 
tempts to suppress it and went “underground.” 

The historical record indicates some impor- 
tant shifts in the potlatch complex. The decline 
in population, due to European-introduced 
diseases, led to more status positions than 
adult individuals in some tribes. Furthermore, 
the Kwakiutl adjusted well to the introduced 
economy and increased their surplus wealth 
very considerably. And, most interestingly, 
with the suppression of warfare around 1850, the 
Kwakiutl turned from “fighting with weapons” 
to “fighting with property,” and rivalry for so- 
cial prestige became the all-important contest. 
Part of the excesses and destruction which ac- 
companied these contests are related to the 
winter dance ceremonials, but the nature of this 
relationship is not too clear. 

Despite his extensive studies of their social 
organization, Boas never clearly delineated 
Kwakiutl social structure, so that the role of the 
potlatch as an integrating device in tribal life 
is not adequately presented. Nor does the au- 
thor deal too adequately with the reservation 
period, which brought distant Kwakiutl groups 
into close contact with one another and forced 
them to establish their relative social positions 
by way of the potlatch mechanism. 

But these are minor criticisms, and the non- 
specialist will be grateful for the excellent way 
in which Dr. Codere has organized the vast mass 
of materials and the light she has thrown on the 
changing role of the potlatch institution. Econo- 
mists in particular should be interested in the 
financial aspects of the potlatch, and sociolo- 
gists will note some familiar processes in “fight- 
ing with property” in a status-bound society. 


FRED EGGAN 


University of Chicago 
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The True Believer: Thoughts on the Nature of 
Mass Movements. By Ertc Horrer. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. xiii+176. 
$2.50. 

A new Simmel has come among us, and with 

a timely topic. This little book integrates psy- 

chological and sociological approaches in its 

treatment of historical data to a degree which 

has perhaps yet to be achieved by either a 

psychologist or a sociologist. The author is, in 

fact, a self-educated longshoreman, with no aca- 
demic training or identification. He presents 
what amounts to 125 numbered “thoughts,” 
covering 166 pages of text, on the quality of 
mass movements in their active or revivalist 
stage. It is thus, on the surface, a study of the 
psychology of the fanatic, i.e., the type of per- 
son found most frequently in the early stages of 
such movements. Beneath the surface the study 
deals broadly with the dynamics of social 
change, thanks to the author’s attention to the 
special populational subgroups from which 
fanatics are most easily recruited and the his- 
torical circumstances which allow those sub- 
groups to provide a supply of fanatics. 
Throughout this book the reader may at any 
moment be jolted by clear, terse insights which 
could be termed “hypotheses” were they more 
cautiously advanced. Those who look to theory 
to stimulate research will like the book, as will 
those who look for a deeper understanding of 
the mass enthusiasms which precede historical 
change. 
HERBERT E. KRUGMAN 
Yale University 


Christians and Jews: A Psychoanalytic Study. 
By Rupoitr M. LoEWENSTEIN. New York: 
International Universities Press, Inc., 1951. 
Pp. 224. $3.25. 

Dr. Loewenstein’s thoughtful and undog- 
matic book is a valuable addition to the grow- 
ing number of psychological studies on anti- 
Semitism. Many of the ideas recently presented 
in the “Studies in Prejudice Series’’ (sponsored 
by the American Jewish Committee) are con- 
firmed by Loewenstein’s book. At the present 
state of social science methodology, such con- 
currence in concepts and conclusions by differ- 
ent persons working independently on the same 
subject matter is encouraging and reduces the 
uncertainty and doubt which rightly hamper 


confidence in the results of any one single study. 

Loewenstein’s contribution, however, does 
more than confirm the work of others. The most 
distinctive feature of Christians and Jews is the 
broad scope of the approach. Each of the vol- 
umes in the ‘“‘Studies in Prejudice Series” focuses 
on a particular aspect of anti-Semitism, ex- 
plored by a particular method. Loewenstein, in 
contrast, deals with the entire complex phe- 
nomenon in all its aspects. The material which 
he presents and interprets stems only to a small 
extent from psychoanalytic practice; largely it 
is drawn from history, economics, political 
science, social philosophy, and theology. This 
diversity of material is unified by the applica- 
tion of psychoanalytic theory as an interpre- 
tative scheme suitable for explaining all forms 
of human actions, be they performed by indi- 
viduals or groups, by a culture or a religious in- 
stitution, at present or in the past. 

The inevitable disadvantage inherent in so 
comprehensive an interpretation lies in the fact 
that little new material is produced and that 
some of the generalizations made have to be 
taken on credit, as it were. To be sure, Loewen- 
stein’s argumentation is plausible and in accord 
with psychoanalytic theory; and there is indeed 
much need for scholarly and dispassionate 
analysis of all aspects of so complicated a matter 
as anti-Semitism, much as Loewenstein has per- 
formed it. It is largely a matter of temperament 
and training whether one wishes to enlarge 
knowledge by a reinterpretation of what is 
known or by the discovery of new relations or 
by a combination of both. The point to be made 
here is, of course, not a criticism of Loewen- 
stein’s choice in this matter but to emphasize 
the need for other approaches too. 

Loewenstein’s main conclusion is the postula- 
tion that Christians and Jews form a “cultural 
pair,’ dependent on each other for their very 
existence and the continuity of their faith and 
tradition. Quoting Maritain in this context 
(“That is why the fierce fanaticism of anti- 
Semitism always turns in the end into fierce fa- 
naticism against Christianity itself”), Loewen- 
stein demonstrates from recent and ancient 
history that the continued existence of Judaism 
and of Jews is an essential element of Chris- 
tianity. 

Loewenstein’s most original and, in a sense, 
courageous contribution consists in his analysis 
of Jewish character traits. The days are hope- 
fully over when an outraged sense of justice in- 
duced many intellectuals to distort (out of good 
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ethical motives) the facts of life to the extent 
that they denied psychological and social dif- 
ferences between dominant and underprivileged 
or persecuted groups. These differences exist. 
Loewenstein infers them from general observa- 
tions and from psychoanalytic theory and ex- 
perience about typical responses of “victims.” 
In this context he speaks about the tendency 
among Jews to turn aggressive drives against 
themselves, to repress violent forms of be- 
havior, and to be neurotic even more frequently 
than the rest of the population; about Jewish 
resilience, their close-knit family life, their oc- 
cupational specialization, and many other fea- 
tures which are still frequently decried as un- 
justified stereotypy. He is careful to point out 
that these traits cannot be regarded as “‘racial”’ 
and hereditary, without much further research, 
but are the result of historical and social con- 
ditioning, perpetuated by the fact that Jews 
and particularly Jewish children find themselves 
much more frequently than others in ‘“excep- 
tional situations” which produce exceptional 
reactions. 

It is in the discussion of Jewish character 
traits that carefully designed research is most 
needed to complement Loewenstein’s inferences. 

It is almost superfluous to add that Loewen- 
stein’s penetrating analysis of anti-Semitism 
which avoids oversimplification does not lead 
to a solution of the urgent social problem that 
anti-Semitism presents. Those Christians and 
Jews who are fighting its ugly manifestations 
and have maintained their “faith in reason” 
will nonetheless be encouraged by this book. 


MARIE JAHODA 
New York University 


These Are Americans: The Japanese Americans 
in Hawaii in World War II. By Joun A. 
RaDEMAKER. Palo Alto, Calif.: Pacific Books, 
1951. Pp. viiit+277. $5.00. 


Nearly a decade ago the Japanese Americans 
encountered an unprecedented social crisis— 
they were “‘put on the spot”’ because of a death 
struggle between Japan and the United States. 
This crisis situation was effectively utilized by a 
corps of social scientists, particularly by soci- 
ologists and anthropologists, as an ideal social 
laboratory for the study of human behavior 
under undue stresses and strains. Articles and 
books appeared in a rapid succession, and many 


of them bore the earmarks of the untiring labor 
of social scientists in their eagerness to observe 
and record objectively “facts” and events as 
they unfolded before their very eyes. In varying 
degrees of objectivity, most of these works told 
a single tale: a tragic experience of a people 
caught in a situation beyond their control and 
in the failure of our society to cope intelligently 
with the problem of how better to reorder multi- 
group relations. Thus, in one form or another, 
these works have clearly demonstrated the fact 
that in times of major social crises the prior 
processes and attitudes play crucial roles in de- 
termining the course that events are most likely 
to take. 

Unlike the literature on the plight of the 
Japanese Americans on the West Coast in 
World War II, the book under review is a story 
of successful social experimentation. These Are 
Americans by John A. Rademaker is in essence a 
case study of a community which has faced 
squarely and has met realistically the problem 
of how better to integrate the Japanese Ameri- 
cans within the framework of American de- 
mocracy. The book discusses succinctly in what 
manner the available human resources of the 
Hawaiian Islands were mobilized and imple- 
mented toward the achievement of a common 
goal. It shows how the peoples of Hawaii have 
demonstrated that the power of democracy is 
greater than that of other ideological systems. 
Democracy, like other cultural values, is nur- 
tured in real life-situations; its efficacy rests not 
in empty promises freely given to its constitu- 
ents but on its ability to foster from its com- 
ponent members an active participation in 
common life. Democratic sentiment is a fruit 
of this participation. 

To the peoples of Hawaii, especially to the 
Japanese Americans, democracy is a hard and 
cold fact of life. By virtue of their participation 
in Hawaii’s racial mores, the Nisei have come 
to cherish an undivided loyalty in the preserva- 
tion of its value. They have come to define de- 
mocracy as an exclusive cultural value. In the 
final analysis, how strongly an individual ad- 
heres to what he believes to be the supreme 
value can be measured in terms of his willing- 
ness to sacrifice his own personal comforts and 
even to give his own very life in the defense of 
its right to survive. Accordingly, in chapters i 
and ii Rademaker tells what the Japanese 
Americans in Hawaii did immediately before, 
during, and after the blitz bombing of Pearl 
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Harbor by the Japanese navy. This is followed 
by a detailed description of the Nisei in military 
service (chap. iii). 

Hawaiian democratic value, being live and 
active, has had a pervasive effect on everyone 
who came under its direct influence. So the 
Issei, although they are denied American citi- 
zenship, participated actively as civilian de- 
fenders of democracy on the home front. Their 
activities, along with those of Nisei and Sansei, 
are described in chapter iv. In the concluding 
chapter the author raises the question: “What 
does this add up to?” to which he gives an 
answer. He writes: ““We have demonstrated be- 
yond any question that the American principle 
of racial equality and democratic participation 
in our national life is far superior and more ef- 
ficient as a means of getting along with other 
people than is the Nazi doctrine of race superi- 
ority, inferiority, enslavement, and extermina- 
tion” (p. 258). 

These Are Americans is the work of a sociolo- 
gist in the role of newspaper reporter. Rade- 
maker has reported the unfolding events in 
Hawaii in much the same spirit as a good news- 
paper reporter would write an account of a 
series of dramatic human events. Like a good 
reporter, the author shows little inclination 
toward editorializing but demonstrates empiri- 
cally that the problem of multigroup integration 
is more than an academic question. It is pri- 
marily the problem of society and of living 
human beings. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, These Are 
Americans is an excellent book. It is beautifully 
done, with eighty pages of text and two hundred 
pages of pictures. If human memory is short- 
lived, a book of this nature should help to 
preserve for a long time the contribution of the 
Japanese Americans in Hawaii in World War II. 
To the people in other parts of the world the 
book provides conclusive evidence that demo- 
cratic participation is by far superior to other 
forms of human relations. To students of social 
sciences the book is valuable as case material 
bearing on successful social experimentation. 
While those looking for explicit generalization 
at a higher level of sociological theory may 
find the book somewhat disappointing, never- 
theless this is a “must” book for students inter- 
ested in race relations. 


JitsutcHt MASUOKA 
Fisk University 


Rural Cuba. By Lowry NEtson. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1950. Pp. x+ 
285. $3.50. 


With Rural Cuba, Lowry Nelson has added 
a creditable new chapter to the growing body 
of rural sociological research in the Latin- 
American field. The materials for the study were 
gathered during 1945-46 while Nelson was serv- 
ing for a year as rural sociologist with the 
United States Department of State. During this 
period the Cuban Ministry of Agriculture col- 
laborated in the conducting of intensive sur- 
veys of eleven local communities representing 
various types of farming. From those special 
surveys, the Cuban population census of 1943, 
and preliminary releases of the 1946 agricultural 
census, the author has presented an impressive 
array of statistical data. 

This book is broad in scope, covering such 
diverse subjects as population structure, land 
systems and tenure practices, types of farming, 
social class structure, levels of living, and the 
educational system. Because of this encyclo- 
pedic embrace, there is a certain lack of con- 
tinuity between chapters, but this does not pre- 
sent a major defect in a work of this type. Some- 
what more serious is the author’s superficial 
grasp of the social system which he seeks to por- 
tray, being most clearly revealed in his chapters 
on the social class system. Nelson anticipated 
his critics on this score, but that has not com- 
pensated for his own recognized inadequacies of 
treatment. It is difficult to understand why he 
has developed a Warneresque (three upper, 
three lower, no middle classes) classification 
primarily on the basis of occupation, after con- 
tending that tradition and sociopsychological 
factors are the main determinants of social 
status (pp. 159-60). 

To point out the few flaws while neglecting to 
mention the many praiseworthy features of the 
work would be gross injustice. The author has 
done an excellent job of analyzing the popula- 
tion structure, demographic processes, settle- 
ment patterns, and, especially, the land sys- 
tem. However, in the final chapters (“The 
Cuban Family,” Level of Living,” ‘““Edu- 
cation and the Schools’) one has the feeling 
that a rapidly approaching deadline reduced the 
author’s analysis to a minimum interpretation 
of the voluminous statistical data. Even so, a 
valuable service has been performed in making 
those materials available in a convenient form. 
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In a summary chapter, Dr. Nelson has listed 
the basic problems of rural Cuba: low income for 
the laboring classes, inadequate transportation 
and communication systems, a general lack of 
housing and sanitary facilities, failure of formal 
education to reach the masses, and a concentra- 
tion of farm landownership. With regard to this 
final item—an explosive subject in Cuban poli- 
tics—the author takes a cautious stand. The 
question of land distribution, he feels, can no 
longer be ignored in this land, where 8 per cent of 
the farms possess more than 70 per cent of the 
cultivable land. However, any workable land 
policy must be based on fact, not on fanaticism. 
“Small proprietorships, while representing an 
ancient ideal, are not to be regarded as an auto- 
matic guarantee of security and welfare in the 
modern world” (p. 104). Especially is this true 
in Cuba, where sugar-cane production requires 
large holdings for efficient and profitable opera- 
tion. 

The author closes with recommendations 
embodying extended agricultural field service, 
promotion of farmer organizations, a program 
of road construction and maintenance, scientific 
research in the fields of social and economic 
problems, and an intelligent land-reform policy. 
Appendixes on the special survey areas and a 
glossary complete the work. It is to be hoped 
that similar studies in other Latin-American 
countries will soon provide factual material for 
generalizations in a broader field than hitherto 
possible. 

THomAS R. Forp 
University of Alabama 


The Student Looks at His Teacher. By JouN 
W. RILEY, Jr., BrycE F. RYAN, amd MArRcIA 
LirsHitz. New Brunswick: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. xi+166. $2.75. 


This study reports in clear detail how the 
authors set about to reveal to the teachers at 
Brooklyn College how “others see us.” In that 
endeavor they had the full co-operation of 
President Gideonse and the faculty. 

The teachers were grouped into three cate- 
gories: arts, sciences, and social sciences. The 
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criteria by which the students judged their social] 
science teachers were, when arranged in the 
order of the students’ ideal conceptions, as fol- 
lows: encouragement to thought, organization 
of subject matter, tolerance of disagreement, 
knowledge of subject matter, ability to explain, 
attitude toward subject, speaking ability, fair- 
ness in examinations, personality, and attitude 
toward students. 

How the students actually rated their teach- 
ers, aS a group, is reported in the following rank 
order of these attributes: knowledge of subject, 
attitude toward students, ability to explain, 
speaking ability, fairness in examinations, and 
encouragement to thought. The change in rank 
order of “encouragement to thought” from 
ideal first place to actual last place is discour- 
aging, to say the least. 

The performance of the entire faculty was 
analyzed by the age groupings twenty to thirty- 
nine, forty to forty-nine, and fifty to sixty-nine 
in each of the attributes. The percentage ratings 
“above the median for their major field” 
showed those in the oldest age bracket to excel 
those in the youngest age bracket in only one 
attribute, namely, “knowledge of subject.” 
They were farthest below them, in terms of the 
measurement, in “‘organization of subject mat- 
ter” and “tolerance to disagreement.” 

I agree with the authors that “‘without this 
knowledge the professor may well be a voice 
crying in the wilderness” and that “without ex- 
pression by the student there can be no im- 
pression for the professor,”’ or at least a badly 
informed one (p. 33). 

The view of the dissidents among the Brook- 
lyn faculty, of whom there appear to be few, is 
perhaps summarized in the comment of one of 
them: ‘‘The whole idea is a miserable concession 
to an age that is more and more moving away 
from respect for authority” (p. 33). He appears 
to believe that the student’s “place”’ is to stay in 
it. I feel sorry for him. 

I risk the observation that the teachers at 
Brooklyn College are Everyman. 


EARL S. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


ERRATUM 


The Journal regrets an error in the heading of the review of The Negro in Brazil: 
A Study in Acculturation which appeared on page 206 of the September issue. The 
author, Dr. Octavio da Costa Eduardo, professor of anthropology at the Escola Livre 
in Sao Paulo, was not named. The book is No. XV of the “Monographs of the Amer- 
ican Ethnological Society,” of which Dr. Marian W. Smith is editor. 
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by a group of fourteen outstanding Jewish schol- 
ars. 

BREESE, GERALD. Industrial Land Use in Burlington 
County, New Jersey: A Survey and Analysis of Se- 
lected Factors Affecting Existing and Potential In- 
dustrial Location along Major Transportation 
Routes in the New Jersey Area between Trenton 
and Camden. Princeton: Bureau of Urban Re- 
search, Princeton University, 1951. Pp. v+80. 
$1.75. 

Brown, Francis J. (ed.). National Defense and 
Higher Education: The Report of a Conferene of 
Representatives of Member Organizations of the 
American Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C., January 19-20, 1951. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1951. Pp. r2t. 
$1.00. 

Butts, R. FREEMAN. The American Tradition in Re- 
ligion and Education. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1950. Pp. xiv-+230. $3.00. Designed to provide 
the historical perspective upon which to base 
sound public policy with regard to the problem of 
the relation between church and state. 

Campo, Pretro. Glimpses of a New Horizon: An Out- 
line of a New Economic and Social Order. New 
York: William-Frederick Press, 1951. Pp. 58. 
$1.25. 

CHAMBERLAIN, NEIL W. Managementin Motion: The 
Corporate Decision-making Process as Applied to 
the Transfer of Employees. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University, 1950. Pp. 124. $2.00. A case 
study of how a telephone company met and 
handled a problem of transferring employees in- 
side of its operational structure, yielding a picture 
of this structure in function. 


CHASE, STUART; RUTTENBERG, STANLEY H.; 
Nourse, Epwin G.; and Given, WILLIAM B., Jr. 
The Social Responsibility of Management. New 
York: New York University, 1950. Pp. xiii+83. 
$2.00. Views on the social obligations of manage- 
ment are presented by a representative of man- 
agement, a representative of labor, a social en- 
gineer, and an economist. 

CHATTERJEE, SRIS CHANDRA. India and New Order: 
An Essay on Human Planning. Calcutta: Cal- 
cutta University Press, 1949. Pp. xvii+178+6. 
Rs. 10. 

CLEMENCE, RIcHARD V. Income Analysis. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 1951. 
Pp. ix+182. $2.50. An economic analysis of na- 
tional income. 

Cotson, ELIzABETH; GLUCKMAN, Max; and Win- 
TERBOTTOM, J. M. (eds.). Human Problems in 
British Central Africa. Cape Town: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. 102. 4s. 

Cook, Ltoyp ALLEN. Intergroup Relations in Teacher 
Education: An Analytical Study of Intergroup 
Education in Colleges and Schools in the United 
States: Functions, Current Expressions, and Im- 
provements. Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1951. Pp. xv-+271. $3.75. Re- 
port on a four-year project on the study of preju- 
dice, why and how it grows, what the school and 
community can do to combat it, and the training 
of leaders for this work. 


Counts, GEorGE S. American Education through 
the Soviet Looking Glass: An Analysis of an Ar- 
ticle by N. K. Goncharov Entitled ‘‘The School and 
Pedagogy in the U.S.A. in the Service of Reaction.” 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1951. Pp. 48. $0.50. 

CuBER, JOHN F., and Harper, Rosert A. Problems 
of American Society: Values in Conflict. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1951. Pp. xvi+496. 
$3.90. A revised edition of a standard text on 
social problems, with six new chapters. 


Darra, Cotp. Powell of the Colorado. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. 
ix+426. $6.00. The life-story of Major John 
Wesley Powell—army engineer, professor, ex- 
plorer, geologist, ethnologist, and government 
administrator. 

Davinorr, EvGENE, and NoetzEL, Exrnor S. The 
Child Guidance A pproach to Juvenile Delinquency. 
New York: Child Care Publications, 1951. Pp. 
vi+173. $4.50. Discusses the social, mental, and 
medical aspects of juvenile delinquency in the 
light of experimental work at the Syracuse Psy- 
chopathic Hospital. 

DEES, JESSE WALTER, JR., and HapLEy, JAMES S. 
Jim Crow. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann Arbor Pub- 
lishers, 1951. Pp. xiii+529. $2.50. An analysis of 
the problem of segregation and discrimination as 
it affects the Negro. 
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Drtz, GERHARD W. British Coal Nationalized. New 
Haven, Conn.: Edward W. Hazen, 1951. Pp. 92. 
$1.00. A firsthand study of the results of the na- 
tionalization of the British coal industry. 


Drxon, WILFRED J., and MAssey, FRANK J. Intro- 
duction to Statistical Analysis. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1951. Pp. x+370. $4.50. 
A text for a first course in statistics. 

DuNN, FREDERICK S. War and the Minds of Men. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. xvi+115. 
$2.00. Deals with the problem of how UNESCO 
can understand and deal with the problem of war 
on the premise that war stems from the minds of 
men. 

DreESSLER, Davin. Probation and Parole. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. viii+237. 
$3.25. A statement on the philosophy, adminis- 
tration, processes, and public relations aspects of 
probation and parole. 

EarLE, Epwarp MEap (ed.). Modern France: Prob- 
lems of the Third and Fourth Republics. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xiv-+522. 
$6.00. Twenty-nine scholars contribute to an 
analysis of the cultural, economic, political, and 
military condition of modern France, with par- 
ticular reference to developing trends. 


Epitors oF ‘“‘FoRTUNE”’ (with the collaboration of 
RussELL W. Davenport). U.S.A.—the Per- 
manent Revolution. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1951. Pp. xvii+267. $1.50. Presents an analysis 
of the ideal elements in American life, determin- 
ing its basic philosophy. Taken from one of the 
recent issues of Fortune magazine. 


Eis, ALBERT. The Folklore of Sex. New York: 
Charles Boni, 1950. Pp. 313. $5.00. A detailed in- 
vestigation of sex attitudes as expressed in popu- 
lar American newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television scripts, motion pictures, plays, songs, 
and best-selling books. 

FarRcHILD, HENRY Pratt. The Prodigal Century. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 
xvii+258. $3.75. An analytical critique of the 
misuse of the resources, facilities, and philoso- 
phies that might have enabled the abundant and 
happy life. 

FAULKNER, Haroun U. The Decline of Laissez Faire, 
1897-1917. (‘‘Economic History of the United 
States,” Vol. VII.) New York: Rinehart & Co., 
1951. Pp. xiv-+433. $4.50. 

FISCHER, SIEGFRIED, M.D. Principles of General 
Psychopathology: An Inter pretation of the Theoreti- 
cal Foundations of Psychopathological Concepts. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 
xxi-+327. $4.75. 

Fourastié, JEAN. La Civilisation de 1960. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. Pp. 118. 
An essay dealing with major economic factors 
transforming our contemporary civilization. 


Fourasti£, JEAN. Le Grand espoir du XX° siécle. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. 
Pp. xxi+223. Fr. 320. A socioeconomic study of 
production and consumption, price and rent 
movements, and employment and standard of 
living in France. 

Fourasti&, JEAN. Machinisme et bien-éire. Paris: 
Les Editions de Minuit, 1951. Pp. 255. Discusses 
standards of living in our modern industrial 
world. 

FRANK, LAWRENCE K. Nature and Human Nature: 
Man’s New Image of Himself. New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1951. Pp. ix+ 
175. $3.00. Analyzes the current conceptions held 
by contemporary man of himself and sketches the 
lines along which a realistic image may be devel- 
oped. 

FULTON, JOHN F., M.D. Frontal Lobotomy and A ffec- 
tive Behavior. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1951. Pp. 159. $3.00. Reports on most recent de- 
velopments in surgical methods for the relief of 
mental disease. 

Gavit, BERNARD C. Introduction to the Study of Law. 
Brooklyn: Foundation Press, 1951. Pp. xvi+388. 
$4.25. Explains the nature of law, the source and 
forms of law, the meaning of major legal con- 
cepts, the nature of the judicial process, the struc- 
ture of the court system, the nature of legal pro- 
cedure, and the common-law forms of action and 
equity. 

GEHLEN, ARNOLD. Der Mensch: Seine Natur und 
seine Stellung in der Welt. Athenaum: Verlag 
Bonn, 1950. Pp. 444. 

Gress, Henry. Twilight in South Africa. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 288. $4.50. A 
dramatic report of what is happening in South 
Africa. 

GrnzBERG, GrnsBurG, Sot W., M.D.; AxEL- 
RAD, SIDNEY; and HERMA, JOHN L. Occupational 
Choice: An Approach to a General Theory. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 
viili+271. $3.75. Undertakes through empirical 
study to develop a theory of how people make 
occupational choices. 


GoopE, J. Religion among the Primitives. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951. Pp. 321. $5.00. 
Traces the involved ways in which religion sup- 
ports, subverts, and changes human action in 
many areas of social life, using five primitive so- 
cieties as examples. 

GranGvist, Hitma. Birth and Childhood among the 
Arabs: Studies in a Muhammadan Village in 
Palestine. Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 
1950. Pp. 289. Dan. kr. 25. 

Grancvist, Hitma. Child Problems among the Arabs. 
Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1950. Pp. 336. 
Dan kr. 30. An anthropological study of the cus- 
toms and beliefs surrounding children in Arab 
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culture. Based primarily on studies made in an 
Arab village in Palestine. 

GREENBERG, JOSEPH H. Numerical Sex Dispropor- 
tion: A Study in Demographic Determinism. Colo- 
rado: University of Colorado Press, 1950. Pp. 
ix+113. $1.50. 

Grimes, JoHN Maurice, M.D. When Minds Go 
Wrong: A Simple Story of the Mentally Ili—Past, 
Present and Future. Chicago: John Maurice 
Grimes, M.D., 1949. Pp. 237. $5.00. An analysis 
of present-day mental hospitals from the stand- 
point of their deficiencies in carrying out their 
central objective. 

Gurtron, Henri. Les Fluctuations économiques. 
Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1951. Pp. xvi+648. A com- 
prehensive study of fluctuations and cycles, par- 
ticularly in the economic realm. 

Hat, Jerome. Living Law of Democratic Society. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1949. Pp. 146. 
A contribution to legal philosophy, discussing 
particularly law and legal method, law as valua- 
tion, and law as cultural fact. 

Harris, ZELLIG S. Methods in Structural Linguistics. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. 
xv-+384. $7.50. Organizes the whole field of mod- 
ern linguistics into a systematic body of theory 
and practice. Intended primarily for linguists. 

Hatcu, D. SpeNcER. Toward Freedom from Want: 
From India to Mexico. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. x-+303. A personal account 
of the use of successful techniques in rural recon- 
struction in backward areas in India and Mexico. 

HavicHurst, Rosert J., and Morcan, H. Ger- 
THON. The Social History of a War-Boom Com- 
munity. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1951. Pp. xix+356. $4.00. Explains and inter- 
prets what happened to the peoples and institu- 
tions of a small Illinois town as it underwent in- 
dustrial expansion in World War II. 

HELLERSBERG, ELISABETH F. The Individual’s Rela- 

' ‘tion to Reality in Our Culture: An Experimental 
Approach by Means of the Horn-Hellersberg Test. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1950. Pp. 
x+128. $3.25. 

WiLLy. Sozialpsychologie: Ein Elemen- 
tarlehrbuch fiir Studierende und Praktizierende. 
Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 1951. Pp. viii+rs. 
DM. 16.40. 

ALBERT Konrab. The Soviet Slave Em- 
pire. New York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1951. Pp. 
xviii+230. $3.75. A documental exposé of slave 
labor in the U.S.S.R. and in its satellite countries. 

Hosuovse, L. T. Morals in Evolution: A Study in 
Comparative Ethics. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1951. Pp. liv-+648. $5.00. The seventh edition of 
a standard work with a new prefatory essay of 
length by Professor Morris Ginsberg. 

Houmpsrey, RicHarp. Georges Sorel—Prophet with- 
out Honor: A Study in Anti-intellectualism. Cam- 


bridge: Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. 246- 
$4.00. An analysis of the social thought of the 
French philosopher. 

INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY LANGUAGE Associ- 
TION. Interlingua-English Dictionary. New York: 
Storm Publishers, 1950. Pp. lxiv+415. $5.00. 
Furnishes a scientifically social vocabulary for 
the anxiliary language needed in fields of inter- 
national communication. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Co-operation in In- 
dustry: Workers, Employers, Public Authorities. 
Washington, D.C.: International Labor Office, 
1951. Pp. 238. $1.50. A comparative study of dif- 
ferent phases and forms of worker and employer 
co-operation in leading industrial countries. 

IsELY, JETER A., and Crow1, Pure A. The U.S. 
Marines and Amphibious War: Its Theory and Its 
Practice in the Pacific. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. vii+636. $7.50. 

Iztkow1Tz, Kart Gustav. Lamet: Hill Peasants in 
French Indochina. Giteborg: Etnografiska Mu- 
seet, 1951. Pp. 375. Kr. 20. An extensive and de- 
tailed ethnographic study of a tribe of primitive 
peasants in the northern part of Laos in French 
Indochina. 

Jarre, A. J. Handbook of Statistical Methods for 
Demographers: Selected Problems in the Analysis 
of Census Data. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1951. Pp. viii+278. 

KARDINER, ABRAM, M.D., and Ovesey, 
M.D. The Mark of Oppression: A Psychosocial 
Study of the American Negro. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1951. Pp. xvii+396. $5.00. Em- 
ploys a new approach in social diagnosis, using 
the American Negro as the test group. Explores 
the impact of specific social pressure on Negro 
personality. 

KNIGHT, EDGAR W., and Hatt, Cuirton L. Readings 
in American Educational History. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., r951. Pp. xxi+ 
799. $5.00. Selected original sources of the educa- 
tional and social history of the United States from 
the early seventeenth century to the present. 

Kuan, JAMEs C., and Stant, Davin (eds.). Public 
Health Laws of the City of Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh: 
School of Law, University of Pittsburgh, 1950. 
Pp. xi+1038. 

LANGLEY, MIcHAEL. No Woman’s Country: Travels 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1951. Pp. 221. $4.50. 

LANzILLo, AGostino. La Pianificazione e la vita. 
Milano: Dott. A. Giuffre, 1950. Pp. 222. 

LEARNED, EpmMunpD P.; Utricn, Davin N.; and 
Booz, Donatp R. Executive Action. Boston: 
Harvard University, 1951. Pp. xiii+218. $3.25. 
A study of the problems faced by business execu- 
tives in trying effectively to co-ordinate members 
of management and workers. Deals with co-ordi- 
nation in human terms. 
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LerNER, Dantet (ed.). Propaganda in War and 
Crisis: Materials for American Policy. New York: 
George W. Stewart, 1951. Pp. xvi+5oo. $4.75. 
A collection of writings on the rise of propaganda 
in war and crises contributed by social scientists 
and experts in the field of psychological warfare. 

LesTER, RicHarp A. Labor and Industrial Relations: 
A General Analysis. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1951. Pp. x+413. $4.25. An outstanding labor 
economist analyzes union and management be- 
havior and the many dimensions of industrial 
employment. 

LeviTaN, SAR A. Ingrade Wage-Rate Progression in 
War and Peace: A Problem in Wage Administra- 
tion Techniques. Plattsburg, N.Y.: Clinton Press, 
Inc., 1950. Pp. viiit+141. $2.50. Study of the op- 
erations of the National War Labor Board, with 
emphasis on its handling of in-grade progression 
problems. 

Levy, REUBEN. A Mirror for Princes. Translated 
from the Persian. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1951. Pp. xxit+265. $3.75. The advice given by 
an eleventh-century Persian chieftain to his son 
on problems and etiquette of living. 

Lewis, Oscar. Life in a Mexican Village: Tepoztlén 
Restudied. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1951. Pp. xxvii+512. $5.00. Presents the findings 
of an anthropological study of Tepoztlan twenty 
years after the original well-known study by 
Robert Redfield. 

LrBRARY OF CONGRESS, EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
sion. The United States and Europe: A Biblio- 
graphical Examination of Thought Expressed in 
American Publications during 1950. Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1950. Pp. 203. 
$1.00. 

Lonpon INSTITUTE OF WorRLD Arrarrs. The Year 
Book of World Affairs 1951. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1951. Pp. ix-+428. $6.00. 

Luptow, Linnaevs. A Syllabus and a Bib- 
liography of Marriage and the Family. New Con- 
cord, Ohio: Radcliffe Press, 1951. Pp. v+309. 
$4.00. 

LUNDBERG, ErtK (ed.). Income and Wealth. (Series 
1.) Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1951. Pp. xv-+ 
297. 30s. Eight unpublished papers presented at 
the first conference of the International Associa- 
tion for Research in Income and Wealth. Deals 
with the criteria of social accounting, govern- 
ment in social accounting, and comparisons in 
real national income. 

Lunpgorc, Louts B. Public Relations in the Local 
Community. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 
Pp. xi+228. $3.00. Establishes the primary prob- 
lems set by public relations and proposes schemes 
by which public relations can be made more 
effective. 

Mayumpar, DurreNnpra Natu. The Affairs of a 
Tribe: A Study in Tribal Dynamics. Lucknow, 


India: Universal Publishers Ltd., 1950. Pp. 
xxvi+367. Rs. 23/8. A penetrating account of the 
Hos tribe in India as it is struggling to adjust to 
contemporary changes in civilization. 


MaKeEmson, Maup Worcester. The Book of the 
Jaguar Priest: A Translation of the Book of Chilam 
Balam of Tizimin, with Commentary. New York: 
Henry Schuman, 1951. Pp. xi+238. $3.50. A 
translation of a work prepared by Maya nobles 
toward the end of the sixteenth century in an 
effort to record what they could remember of 
the ancient ceremonies and prophecies. 


MANNHEIM, KARL. Freedom, Power, and Democratic 
Planning. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1950. Pp. xxiv+384. $5.00. Presents the prin- 
ciples essential for a new society that is planned 
yet democratic. 


MagueEt, JacquEs J. The Sociology of Knowledge: Its 
Structure and Its Relation to the Philosophy of 
Knowledge. Boston: Beacon Press, 1951. Pp. xix+ 
318. $5.00. 


MaritTaINn, JACQUES. Man and the State. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. x+219. 
$3.50. Analyzes the nature of ‘‘nation,” “state,” 
“political society,” and ‘‘the people,” in order to 
determine the principles of democracy in our con- 
temporary context. 


MAXWELL GRADUATE SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP AND 
Pusiic AFFAIRS, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. Afti- 
tudes of Scientists and Engineers about Their Gov- 
ernment Employment, Vol. I. Syracuse: Syracuse 
University, 1950. Pp. ii+222. 


MEADE, E. GRANT. American Military Government in 
Korea. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1951. 
Pp. xii+281. $3.75. 

MemoriAt Fonp. Epidemiology of Mental 
Disorder: Papers Presented at a Round Table at the 
1949 Annual Conference of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, November 16-17, 1949. New York: Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, 1950. Pp. 198. $0.50. 


Mitts, C. Wricut. White Collar: The American 
Middle Classes. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xx-+378. $5.00. An analysis of 
the social and mental world of the new middle 
classes of twentieth-century U.S.A. 


MoEHLMAN, ConraD H. The Wall of Separation be- 
tween Church and State. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1951. Pp. xvi+239. $3.00. Outlines the historic 
position of the Roman Catholic church between 
church and state and seeks to show how radically 
different it is from the American interpretation as 
embodied in the Constitution and decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 

Monauwan, Tuomas P. The Pattern of Age at Mar- 
riage in the United States, Vols. I and II. Phila- 
delphia: Stephenson-Brothers, 1951. Pp. vi+236; 
237-451. 
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Morazt, CHartes. Essai sur la civilisation d’occi- 
dent. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1950. Pp. 
ix+254. 

MorcGENTHAU, Hans J. (ed.). Germany and the Fu- 
ture of Europe. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951. Pp. viiit179. $3.50. The lectures 
presented by fourteen specialists before the 
Twenty-sixth Institute of the Norman Wait 
Harris Foundation. 

Mount HOotyoxeE INSTITUTE ON THE UNITED Na- 
TIONS. Towards a World Community. South Had- 
ley, Mass.: Mount Holyoke Institute on the 
United Nations, 1950. Pp. vi+184. $1.00. 


Mounpp, Emity HartsHorNe. The Practice of Mar- 
riage Counseling. New York: Association Press, 
1951. Pp. xix+336. $4.50. Furnishes comprehen- 
sive information about marriage counseling in the 
United States and explores the methods, philoso- 
phy, and procedure of marriage counseling. Con- 
tains case histories. 

MUKERJEE, RADHAKAMAL, ef al. Inter-caste Ten- 
sions: A Survey under the Auspices of the 
UNESCO. India: University of Lucknow, 1951. 
Pp. 108. 

Norman, ALBERT. Our German Policy: Propaganda 
and Culture. New York: Vantage Press, 1951. 
Pp. 85. $2.50. A history of the policies and prac- 
tices of the United States government in the 
sphere of the press, radio, books, motion pic- 
tures, theater, and music as part of the over-all 
military controls established in occupied Ger- 
many. 

O’BrIEN, ROBERT W.; SCHRAG, CLARENCE D.; and 
Martin, WALTER T. Readings in General Sociol- 
ogy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. Pp. 
xiii+362. $2.50. 

O’CALLAGHAN, SHEILA M. Cinderella of Europe: 
Spain Explained. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1951. Pp. 199. $3.75. Covers the history of 
Spain from the period of Primo de Rivera’s dicta- 
torship down to the present day. Written as a 
vindication of the practical Christianity which 
the authoress believes to inspire the Franco 
regime. 

PEDLER, F. J. West Africa. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1951. Pp. vii+208. $2.25. An account of 
the peoples of Liberia, Nigeria, the Gold Coast, 
and the French territories, their economic life, 
and their present political struggles. 


PFIFFNER, JOHN M. The Supervision of Personnel: 
Human Relations in the Management of Men. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. viiit+454. 
$6.00. 

Prerson, DoNnaALp. Cruz das Almas: A Brazilian Vil- 
lage. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1951. Pp. viii++226. $1.50. A comprehen- 
sive community survey of a village in the state of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, made by a research team from 
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the Escola Livre de Sociologia e Polftica of Sao 
Paulo. 

Prutort, J. A. R. Public Relations and American 
Democracy. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xi+265. $4.00. Seeks to indicate 
the role of public relations practitioners and to 
assess ‘‘expertness” in interpreting and formulat- 
ing policy. Studies the informational and propa- 
ganda activities of the federal government. 

Pipes, H. Say Amen, Brother! Old-Time 
Negro Preaching: A Study in American Frustra- 
tion. New York: William-Frederick Press, 1951. 
Pp. 210. $4.00. A sociological study of eight typi- 
cal Sunday sermons given in Negro churches in 
Macon County, Georgia. 

POLLARD, Francis E., BEATRICE E., and Rosert. 
S. W. Democracy and the Quaker Method. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 160. 
$3.00. Discusses the method employed by 
Quakers in the case of group discussion of contro- 
versial matters as providing means for demo- 
cratic co-operation. 

Powers, Epwin, and WITMER, HELEN. An Experi- 
ment in the Prevention of Delinquency: The Cam- 
bridge-Somerville Youth Study. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1951. Pp. xliiit+649. 
$6.00. An extensive research experiment on the 
efficacy of prevention techniques as applied to 
potential juvenile delinquents. 


RANDLE, C. Writson. Collective Bargaining: Prin- 
ciples and Practices. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1951. Pp. xii+740. $6.00. An extensive anal- 
ysis of collective bargaining, with special empha- 
sis on the major issues of the labor agreement. 


RASHEvskKyY, Nicotas. Mathematical Biology of So- 
cial Behavior. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951. Pp. xii+256. $5.00. An effort to de- 
velop a mathematical analysis of important 
phases of the social life of human beings, on the 
basis of certain postulates. The mathematical 
analysis is in the form of derived equations. 


Recorp, Witson. The Negro and the Communist 
Party. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1951. Pp. x +340. $3.50. A documented ac- 
count of the thirty-year effort of the Communist 
party to channel Negro protest into the line of 
the party. 

REICHMANN, Eva G. Hostages of Civilisation: The 
Social Sources of National Socialist Anti-Semi- 
tism. Boston: Beacon Press, 1951. Pp. 281. $3.00. 


Rerk, Dogma and Compulsion: Psycho- 
analytic Studies of Religion and Myths. New 
York: International Universities Press, Inc., 
1951. Pp. 332. $5.00. 

RENnIE, THomas A. C., M.D.; TEMPLE, 
M.D.; and Woopwarp, LutHER E. Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Psychiatric Patients. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1950. Pp. 133. $0.75. 
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ReyMERT, MartIN L. (ed.). Feelings and Emotions: 
The Mooseheart Symposium. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1950. Pp. xxiii+603. $6.50. 
Brings together the most important theoretical 
and experimental contributions to our knowledge 
of feelings and emotions—consists of forty-seven 
papers presented by American and European 
scholars. 

RIESENFELD, STEFAN A. (in collaboration with 
RicHarp C. MAxwELL). Modern Social Legisla- 
tion. Brooklyn: Foundation Press, 1950. Pp. 
xxviii+o11. $8.50. An extensive analysis of legis- 
lation in the fields of old age and survivors’ in- 
surance, industrial accidents, unemployment in- 
surance, medical care, public assistance, fair 
labor, and public housing. 

Rizy, W., Jr.; RyAN, Bryace F.; and 
Lrrsuitz, Marcia. The Student Looks at His 
Teacher: An Inquiry into the Implications of Stu- 
dent Ratings at the College Level. New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1950. Pp. ix+ 
166. $2.75. 

Rowe, Geza (ed.). Psychoanalysis and the Social 
Sciences, Vol. III. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1951. Pp. 312. $7.50. This volume 
contains twelve articles contributed by a corre- 
sponding number of writers on a wide variety of 
unrelated topics in the fields of anthropology, 
folklore, religion, literature, and sociology. 

RosENSTOCK-HuEssy, EuGENE. The Driving Power 
of Western Civilization: The Christian Revolution 
of the Middle Ages. Boston: Beacon Press, 1949. 
Pp. xiv-+126. $2.00. Published originally as part 
of Out of Revolution: Autobiography of Western 
Man. 

Runes, DAGoBERT D. (ed.). The Hebrew Impact on 
Western Civilization. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951. Pp. xiv+922. $10.00. A sym- 
posium by seventeen scholars on the creative and 
cultural influence of the Jew in the major fields of 
modern civilization. 

RUSSELL, BERTRAND. The Impact of Science on So- 
ciety. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1951. Pp. 64. $2.00. Three lectures analyzing the 
dangers as well as encouraging fruitful contribu- 
tions of modern science. 

RUSSELL, RICHARD JOEL, and KNIFFEN, FRED 
BowerRMAN. Culture Worlds. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1951. Pp. xviii+620. $6.00. A com- 
prehensive regional geography of the world or- 
ganized on the theme of cultural areas. 

SALISBURY, W. SEWARD. Religion in America. New 
York: Oxford Book Co., 1951. Pp. iv-+60. 


SeTon-Watson, Hucu. The East European Revolu- 
tion. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1951. Pp. 
xv+496. $5.50. An extensive analysis of the 
Communist seizure of power in eastern Europe 
and the subsequent internal societization and 
utilization of this area as instruments of Soviet 


policy. Outlines the logic of Soviet aggression and 
offers suggestions as basic countermeasures. 


Srstey, Support for Independent Scholar- 
ship and Research: A Study Supported by the 
American Philosophical Society and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council and Conducted by the Latter. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1951. Pp. xv+116. $1.25. 

Sxrpmorg, Rex A., and Cannon, AnTHON S. Build- 
ing Your Marriage. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1951. Pp. xi+650. $5.00. A college text discussing 
as its major topics ‘‘Preparing for Marriage,” 
‘Achieving Happiness in Marriage,” and ‘‘En- 
riching Family Living.” Based on questions 
asked anonymously by over four thousand stu- 
dents over a period of years. 


SLAvICK, Frep. The Operation of Sickness Benefit 
Plans in Collective Bargaining. Princeton: Indus- 
trial Relations Section, Princeton University, 
1951. Pp. 109. $2.50. 

SmitH, T. Lynn, and MarcHANT, ALEXANDER 
(eds.). Brazil: Portrait of Half a Continent. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1951. Pp. viii+466. $5.75. 
A composite work by nineteen Brazilian and 
American scholars, presenting a comprehensive 
depiction of Brazilian society. 


SoMBART, WERNER. The Jews and Modern Capital- 
ism. Translated by M. Epstern, with an Intro- 
duction to the American edition by Bert F. 
Hosetitz. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951. Pp. 
xlii+402. $4.50. 

Soroxin, Pitter A. (ed.). Explorations in Altruistic 
Love and Behavior: A Symposium. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1950. Pp. viii+353. $4.00. Seven- 
teen authors seek to add to objective knowledge 
of ‘‘the conditions, ways, and most efficient 
means that lead to the maximum of love and 
creative mutuality in human relationships.” 


STANISLAWSKI, DAN. The Anatomy of Eleven Towns 
in Michoacén. Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1950. Pp. 77. $2.25. 

STEIN, CLARENCE S. Toward New Towns for Amer- 
ica. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1951. Pp. 245. $5.00. A study of the housing and 
planning experiments in twelve communities, 
beginning with the Sunny-Side Gardens in the 
1920's. 

STERNBERGER, Do tr. Research in Germany on Press- 
ing Social Problems: A Social Science Survey of 
German Social Issues. Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1951. Pp. 31. 


STEWARD, JULIAN H. Area Research: Theory and 
Practice. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1950. Pp. xix+164. $1.50. An appraisal 
of techniques of our research prepared in accord- 
ance with the interests of the Committee on 
World Area Research of the Social Science Re- 
search Council. 
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TayLor, GrirFitTH (ed.). Geography in the Twentieth 
Century: A Study of Growth, Fields, Techniques, 
Aims, and Trends. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1951. Pp. x +630. $8.75. Twenty authors 
give articles in the special fields, covering the 
growth, techniques, aims, and trends of geogra- 
phy. 

THAYER, V. T. The Attack upon the American Secular 
School. Boston: Beacon Press, 1951. Pp. x +257. 
$3.00. A review and appraisal of the fundamental 
principles of secular education in the United 
States. 

Tuomas, Norman. A Socialist’s Faith. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1951. Pp. x+326. $4.00. 
The views of a distinguished American socialist 
on the great issues of our day. 

THomPson, Laura. Culture in Crisis: A Study of the 
Hopi Indians. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 
Pp. xxiv+221. $4.00. Integrates inquiries made 
by scientists in social and cultural anthropology, 
psychiatry, psychology, pedagogy, linguistics, 
ecology, and public administration. 

Peter. Der Standort der schweizerischen 
Industrie unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung von 
Sinn und Méglichkeit einer schweizerischen 
Standortspolitik. Bern: A. Francke, 1951. Pp. 
vii+158. Swiss fr. 16. 

UNESCO (comp.). Freedom and Culture. Introduc- 
tion by JuLIAN Huxtey. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 270. $3.75. Contains 
six long essays by different specialists on freedom 
of education, freedom of information, rights of 
the creative artist, freedom in literary and artistic 
creation, and freedom of science. 

UniTED Nations. Demographic Yearbook 1949-50. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1950. 
Pp. 558. $6.00. 

VAERTING, M. T. Europa und Amerika. Bern: A. 
Francke, 1950. Pp. viii+224. Swiss fr. 4.80. 
An analysis of the political theory of the state. 

VOLKART, Epmunp H. (ed.). Social Behavior and 
Personality: Contributions of W. I. Thomas to 
Theory and Social Research. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1951. Pp. ix+338. 
$3.00. A compilation of the most important por- 
tions of the writings of W. I. Thomas, accom- 
panied by critical comment and analysis. 

WALLER, WILLARD. The Family: A Dynamic Inter- 
pretation. New York: Dryden Press, 1951. Pp. 
xvili+635. $5.25. A revised edition of a standard 
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family text. The revision was made by Profesgg 
Reuben Hill. 

WeBER, Max. The Religion of China. Trans 
edited, and with an Introduction by Hans # 
Gertu. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951. Pp. xi4 
308. $4.50. 

WueEtpron, P. K., and Kiser, V. (eds.), 
cial and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility 
New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1950. 
vi+466. $1.00. 

Waite, Ratpx K. Value-Analysis: The Nature 
Use of the Method. Pp. 87. $1.00. Proposes a met 
od by which any kind of verbal data can be ¢ 
scribed quantitatively with maximum rele 
to underlying emotional dynamics. 


Wauyte, Foote. Pattern for Ind 
Peace. New York: Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. ix# 
245. $3.50. A success story of human relations 
a small steel plant in the early 1930’s. q 


Wiese, LEopop von. Die Sozialwissenschaften 
die Fortschritte der modernen Kriegstechnik. Wie 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1950. Pp. 13. 


Writiams, Rosin M., Jr. American Society: A So 
ciological Interpretation. New York: Alfred Aj 
Knopf, 1951. Pp. 545+xi. A survey of the m 
cultural and social structures of American so 
ciety. 

Wittrams, SAMUEL H. Voodoo Roads. Wien: F 
Jugend und Volk, 1949. Pp. 111. Observations of 
the occult made by the author in visits to several) 
primitive peoples. 

Witson, H. H. Congress: Corruption and Compre 
mise. New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1951. Ppa 
x+337. $3.50. An abbreviated case study of por 
litical ethics in our national body, together with# 
detached analysis of the general conditions which) 
admit and foster corruption and questionable 
political practice. q 

Witson, O. W. Police Administration. New York# 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. Pp. x +539. $6.00s) 
Describes the organization and operation of @ 
modern police department, states the administt 
tive problems that confront the police executiv 
and recommends procedures for their solution, 


WrnsTepDT, Str RicHarp. The Malays: A Culturahy 
History. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950 
Pp. vii+198. $3.75. An authoritative account of; 
the many-sided civilization of the Malay people 
down to modern days. 
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